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pus American mind instinctively recoils from the very 
thought of totalitarianism. The coupling of the adjectives, 
totalitarian and American, takes on the nature of a sacrilegious 
violation of a democratic liberty. At first sight they present a 
contrast as sharp as that between black and white. To the 
everyday American citizen the concept of totalitarianism con- 
notes something foreign. Education and democracy have become 
synonymous terms in American education, and to many it may 
be a startling suggestion to insinuate that there are totalitarian 
trends beneath the surface of modern American educational 
theory. However, to make an equation of education and de- 
mocracy, as is so often done today in educational literature, is in 
itself a dangerous procedure. The danger is that we may lose 
sight of the fact that education has in the past, and may in the 
future, play a very leading role in the destruction of the dem- 
ocratic ideal upon which our American nation has been built. 

It is the purpose of this article to point out the perils inherent 
in the democratic environment of our educational structure 
where freedom of thought and expression opens the door to all 
philosophies, favorable, and antagonistic, to the ideal of de- 
mocracy. It is because of the American complacency in freedom, 
and the readiness to give all views and opinions a fair chance 
at expression, that subversive tendencies can rise and spread 
unchecked, undermining the very basis of the freedom that 
permits their growth. 


Turee EXAMPLES OF TOTALITARIANISM 


The contemporary historical scene has presented us with three 
clear examples of the totalitarian mind as realized in prewar 
Italy and Germany, and present-day Russia. It is true that 
each of these manifestations has points of difference. However, 
they all agree in an essential denial of the “inalienable rights” 
of man as developed from Christian tradition and enshrined 
in the American philosophy of government. It was Christian 
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philosophy that developed the concept of the value of the human 
person, and hence it is in the realm of philosophy that we must 
look for the source of the contradictory ideals embodied in 
totalitarianism. Our investigation, therefore, takes us into the 
field of philosophy of European and American education to 
discover the totalitarian trends that lurk there. 

First of all, let us examine the three modern examples of 
totalitarianism. In Italy, we had the absolute State, called 
Fascism. In Germany the Nazi regime functioned under the 
title of National Socialism. For a generation past and still 
carrying on in full vigor, the Communism of Lenin and Stalin 
holds the Russians in the grip of an atheistic absolutism on a 
scale unequalled by the other two. All three forms of authori- 
tarian statism are based on an ideology, a philosophy alien to 
the Christian and democratic principles of American democracy. 
All have in common an exaltation and deification of the com- 
munity at the expense of the human personality. 

The totalitarian creed of the Fascist was best expressed by 
Mussolini: “All is in the state and for the state; nothing is 
outside the state, nothing against the state.” With German 
National Socialism it was the Nation, the “Volk,” built upon 
a theory of race and blood, that is the be-all and end-all of 
human existence and endeavor. Rosenberg, the official phi- 
losopher of Naziism, declared that National Socialism placed 
nation and race higher than the state in its various forms; that 
the protection of the nation is more important than the pro- 
tection of a religious creed, a class, a monarch or a republic.’ 
Communism in theory places all emphasis on the workers’ com- 
munity, “the Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” but in actual fact 
Russia today has become a dictatorship of the Communist Party 
under Stalin embracing a definite nationalistic and imperialistic 
statism. 

All three types of totalitarianism agree in a naturalistic phi- 
losophy of life. It can be quite definitely stated that they all 
evolve out of a system of thought popularized in the modern 
world through the influence of Rousseau and his successors. It 
is noteworthy that while Fascism is based upon the idealism of 
Hegel, transformed through Croce and Gentile, the Nazi version 


*Wm. M. McGovern, From Luther to Hitler (New York: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1941), p. 644. 
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has modified this idealistic statism with a large dose of. scien- 
tific materialism. Marxism retains the Hegelian dialectic but 
rejects its idealism and follows the purely materialistic idea of 
naturalism, pursuing the line of Darwinian socialism much closer 
than its two confederates.’ 


TOTALITARIANISM Is Logica, ConsEQUENCE oF MoNISsM 


All three types agree on a monistic naturalism, whether ideal- 
istic or materialistic. They either deny the objectivity of matter 
(Idealism) or they reduce all reality to matter (Materialism). 
Fundamentally they agree in this: the denial of a personal God 
and the exclusion of human personality. If all things are Mind 
or Idea or only manifestations of the Absolute, the dingiest clot 
of clay is equal to divinity, and the divinity is no greater than its 
least manifestation. Conversely, if all reality is matter, then all 
things take on divinity as the beginning and end of reality. This 
is just another way of designating the absolute. It is the irony of 
error that the idealist and the materialist end by adoring the 
same god and find themselves enslaved to the one absolute—the 
common unity of the Idea or Matter, whether called the State, 
the Nation, or the Community. In any form of monistic 
naturalism the human person becomes only an individual, a 
manifestation of the Idea or a unit in the everchanging Society. 
Totalitarianism is a natural, logical consequence of monism, 
since the whole mass, the totality, becomes the end of all reality. 

America cannot and has not lived in isolation from the in- 
fluence of modern philosophical speculation. European currents 
of thought, experiments, and institutions have definitely influ- 
enced philosophical and educational thought in this country. An 
ideology has no frontier; geographical boundaries are incapable 
of obstructing trends of thought. The influence of Rousseau and 
Hegel, of Marx and Gentile sweeps throughout the world, and 
everywhere there is some receptive mind that furthers their 
errors. 


DoMINANT PuHiLosopHies INFLUENCE EpucaTionaL THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


Dominant philosophies invariably influence educational theory 


F =e From Hegel to Marz (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
» P. fo. 
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and practice, and it is a fundamental law of education that every 
system is based on a philosophy of life. Frequently it is only 
after the philosophy has achieved success in the educational 
life of the nation that it finds itself incorporated into the po- 
litical life of the nation. In Europe the educational institu- 
tions were the breeding grounds of these social philosophies. The 
same principle can be found at work, if not openly at least 
covertly, in the educational philosophies dominant in America 
today. Certainly the philosophy of naturalism, voiced by its 
great exponent, Jean Jacques Rousseau, has become the basis 
of most educational theory in present-day education. This 
naturalism has taken various shapes and forms, frequently il- 
logical and irrational in their manifestations, but fundamentally 
consistent in the denial of theism and Christianity. Logically 
it must always tend towards the totalitarian conclusions of its 
European prototypes. 

With the advent of Darwinism and the application of the 
evolutionary principle to all human sciences, materialistic natu- 
1alism expanded and under the influence of Spencer entered ac- 
tively into the field of educational theory and practice. Spencer 
is the modern leader of naturalistic education. He made the 
knowledge and use of science the all-important factor in educa- 
tion. Education through science would prepare man to enjoy 
this life to the full. The primary concern of education is to 
train good animals who may develop accordingly as the evolu- 
tionary tendencies of their nature prompt. Life is relative, and 
change inevitable. Progress leads to a brave new world. Rela- 
tivity in morals and in educational aims is a cardinal principle. 

During the Colonial Period, naturalism gradually permeated 
philosophical and educational as well as political thought in 
America. With Horace Mann and the introduction of state 
school systems, the influence of naturalism took the form of 
secularism in education. The introduction of Pestalozzianism 
added to this the naturalistic method. Evolutionism became 
as powerful here as in England and exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence towards making naturalistic education dominant in 
America. An extraordinary factor was introduced into the 
naturalistic theory and practice of American education with the 
development of scientific psychology, pioneered by William 
James. With basic naturalism transplanted from Europe, the 
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secularization of institutions of learning, the introduction of the 
scientific method as the only technique of teaching, and the 
triumph of a soulless psychology, the scene was laid for the 
appearance of three of America’s most influential philosophers 
of modern secularized education. 

The outstanding figure in American educational theory and 
practice is undoubtedly John Dewey. His book, Democracy 
and Education, is the most widely used text in this country in 
the field of educational philosophy. Because Dewey, more 
than any other educator, has influenced the trend of education 
in this country, it is well to examine his philosophy and find out 
whither it leads. 

Dewey’s PHILOSOPHY 

Dewey’s philosophical theory is essentially naturalistic. He 
admits of Hegelian influence in early life, and this has left un- 
doubted traces in his thinking. Social interests and problems 
- particularly intrigued him, and the evolutionistic, biological ap- 
proach of James to psychology suggested to him a« similar treat- 
ment of social problems. Accordingly, he undertook to con- 
struct a philosophy on principles of science in relation to the 
problems of education, morals and religion. In his educational 
philosophy are found many of his characteristic positions, such 
as the social origin and the social subject matter of philosophy; 
the identification of philosophical method with the scientific 
method; the definition of philosophy as “the general theory of 
education”; the pragmatic sanction of truth; “the power to share 
effectively in social life” as the basis of morality.* Throughout 
the whole of Dewey’s philosophy there runs the idea that the 
social ongoing process will eventually culminate in a social 
democratic heaven where all truth and goodness will be realized 
in perfect sociability of man with his fellow men. There is a 
disregard of the worth of human personality, for with Dewey 
man is always an individual without a soul who derives his 
worth from society. Some form of socialism is the objective 
of all Dewey’s thought and practice. His method of occupa- 
tional activities leads to a program of the ideal society, “a com- 
munity of workers at once highly individualized through render- 


om Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan 
‘Tbid., (New York: The Macmillan Co.), p. 375 et aq. 
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ing useful service.”* Here man is an efficient cog in the wheel 
of a mechanical society. Socialistic materialism turns phi- 
losophy into sociology, science becomes religion, and man is 
devoted to the service of society as his god.* 


Kipatricx’s PHILOSOPHY 


The greatest popularizer of Dewey’s educational theories and 
the man who had done most to extend the practical influence 
of Deweyism in American education is William H. Kilpatrick. In 
his position on the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, he has had a powerful influence in molding educational 
opinion. His Source Book in the Philosophy of Education, like 
Dewey’s Democracy and Education, is a frequently used text 
in educational philosophy.’ Kilpatrick, following Dewey, bases 
his philosophy on the ever-changing scientific view of the uni- 
verse. There is nothing absolute; experimentalism is the sole 
method of truth and morals; everything is relative to the shift- 
ing social scene. The only evils are social evils and the only 
preparation for life is that “for the adequate management of 
social affairs.”* Again, the community, the great society, is 
the objective of all human effort, the determiner of truth and 
morals. Education must be remade to a more social point of 
view, with new social emphasis, social responsibility, social in- 
telligence and social attitudes. 


THORNDIKE’s PHILOSOPHY 


A third evolutionary naturalist is Edward L. Thorndike, who 
for a half century has been regarded as an authority in con- 
temporary education. Thorndike aimed at the construction of 
a science of education on the experimental method, endeavoring 
by quantitative measurements to reach in educational matters 
the precision of the physical sciences. He is primarily the 
psychologist, basing the science of education on the principles 


"Herman H. Horne, The Democratic Philosophy of Education (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1932), p. 453. 

* Geoffrey O’Connell, Naturalism in American Education (New York: 
Benziger Bros., 1938), pp. 104-138. 

"Wm. H. Kilpatrick, Source Book in the Philosophy of Education 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934). 

*O’Connell, op. cit., p. 152. 
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of Darwinian evolutionism. He accepts naturalistic philosophy. 
He denies the supernatural and makes the morality of man 
the creation of scientific knowledge, reducing it to good social 
behavior. Like the rest of the naturalists, he is not concerned 
with the individual personality but with social welfare and a 
better civilization. The idea that the business of education is 
to make the best possible specimen of humanity out of each 
man, he rejects. The real aim of education is to make men 
all together an organized force for the welfare of the group.° 
Vocational preparation is the goal of the new education and 
specialization is the means to obtain an organized force in 
order to create the great society. There is no doubt that Thorn- 
dike has promoted the science of education by his researches, 
but the philosophy behind them has certainly given added im- 
petus to the atheistic and naturalistic trend in American edu- 
cation. 


INFLUENCE OF PuHILosopHy oF NATURALISM IN AMERICA 


The writer is aware that in dealing only with these three 
modern American educators, representative of one school of 
thought, he may be accused of singling out the most radical 
elements in our educational theory and practice. It is true that 
there are other educators who have kept their feet on solid 
philosophical ground, holding to the tradition of the reality of 
God, the dignity of the human person, and an objective order 
in the universe. Many also try to find a balance between the 
two extremes of radical naturalism and traditional supernatural- 
ism. Besides the three leading educators treated, there are other 
influential educators who belong to the same school of thought. 
These three in particular have been chosen because of their 
influence on present-day American educational theory and prac- 
tice, and because they have been prominent in the formation 
of the teachers in our American school system. 

As an index to the headway which the philosophy of natural- 
ism has made in America, there is conclusive evidence in the 
results of the investigation which under the direction of Dr. 
R. B. Raup endeavored to discover the educational philosophies 
held by faculty members in seventy American schools for the 


*Edward L. Thorndike, Education: A First Book (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1914), p. 31. 
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professional education of teachers."° The survey showed that 
fifty per cent of these teachers followed the naturalistic view- 
point. When the results for the specific category, “Traditional 
Individualism vs. Socialization,” are examined, it is found that 
the “most liberal” vote of sixty-four per cent was given to the 
improvement of society through socialization. This evidences 
a marked tendency towards the Dewey-Kilpatrick ideal. It is 
obvious that, since the instructors of our public school teachers 
hold such views, their philosophical ideas are taught these teach- 
ers who in turn pass them on to their pupils. What will be the 
outcome of such naturalistic and socialistic philosophy seeping 
down into the masses of the American public? 


RESEMBLANCE OF DEWEYISM TO TOTALITARIANISM 


The title of this article indicates that the writer believes that 
there is a striking resemblance between the materialistic, evolu- 
tionary naturalism of the Dewey school of thought and the totali- 
tarian philosophies outlined in the first part of this discussion. 
The basic principles of this American school of thought are 
similar to the basic principles of the European types of totali- 
tarianism. Both begin in the denial of divinity to God and end 
in a denial of humanity to man. Although Fascism temporarily 
and externally yielded to Catholic tradition, it was no per- 
manent concession since Fascism intended to subordinate the 
Church to its will and use it to subordinate all things to the 
organized collectivity, the State.* In Fascist philosophy the 
State is the expression of the universal ethical will and it gives 
validity to the will of man. It is the great collectivity and 
unity in which man finds his real personality. 

Rosenberg, the philosopher of National Socialism, writes: 
“the racially determined national soul is the measure of all 
our thoughts, our aspirations and actions, the final standard 
wherewith to judge all values.”** According to Marxism the 
standard of morality is created by the society in which we live. 


“Educational Philosophies Held by Faculty Members in Schools 
for the Professional Education of Teachers,” National Survey of the 
ay of Teachers (Washington, D. C.: Office of Education, 1935), 
™ Mario Palmieri, Philosophy of Fascism (Chicago: Dante Aligheri 
Society, 1936), p. 207. , 

™ McGovern, = cit, p. 629. Cited in Der Mythus des 20ten 
Jahrhundert, p. 697. 
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There is no eternal moral standard but it is always changing 
and is always subordinate to the interests of Communism. “For 
us,” Lenin declares, “morality is subordinate to the interest of 
the proletarian class-struggle.” Society, therefore, is the ulti- 
mate determinant of reality, truth, and goodness. Here we see 
Hegelian doctrine at work with the Darwinian principle of 
change, just as we discovered in the ethics of Deweyism. So- 
ciety is a godless; ever-growing totality in which the individual 
is but a unit, valuable only in so far as he draws value out of 
that ever-changing mass-consciousness of humanity. Religion 
is the devotion to this Ideal; for ideal we must call it, even 
though it is crass materialism. This is the ever-evolving Ab- 
solute, before which men must worship, for which they must 
live, whom they must serve. Engulfed in that great collectivity, 
man will find his happiness in the realization of the Great 
Society. 

Education is the preparation for this societal heaven. Italians 
were educated for Fascism; Germans for Naziism; Russians for 
Communism. Totalitarianism must subordinate education to its 
purpose and make it the great means for the absorption of the 
individual into the social organism. The same basic principle 
of naturalism, apparent in these different forms of totalitarian- 
ism, can be detected in much of the educational theory in 
America today. The attitude of the Dewey school of thought 
reduces man to a continuation of nature and denies his inherent 
superiority to it. It stresses the all-sufficiency of scientific 
methods for his improvement. Morals are relative to time and 
space. The aim of education is social, and all education ‘is sub- 
ordinate to man’s social objectives. Much is written of democ- 
racy, but that term takes on a peculiar meaning in such writings. 
No God or real human personality is recognized. Hence there 
can be no “inalienable rights” with which man is “endowed by 
his Creator.” Democracy is equated with a socialized society 
in which, as a smooth-functioning unit, well attuned to the col- 
lective spirit, man can find his real self. Socialistic tendencies 
are emphasized; and, while the full communistic theory of life 
as exemplified in the Soviet system is not accepted, the dis- 
agreement is not so much with the philosophy of the system as 
with the political technique employed in the Russian experi- 
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ment.** In reality the way is prepared for just such a de- 
velopment in America by insistence on social] education as a 
preparation of man through vocationalism for his economic po- 
sition in the great technocracy—an absolutist society of special- 
ized individual units. 
TOTALITARIANISM EpucaTEs For SOMETHING, Not In SOMETHING 
The anti-traditional ideas which made fanatics of Italian, 
German, and Russian youth were inculeated in them in the 
schools. Those who were responsible for such an education are 
answerable for the results. 
It is entirely likely that future historians in trying to ex- 
-_ the convulsions of our times will put less blame on 
itler, Lenin . . . than upon those persons who were their 
forerunners and creators, those progressive and liberal edu- 
cators, the Kerschensteiners, the Deweys . . . and before them 
the Rousseaus and Pestalozzis who destroyed the unity of 
Western thought, culture and education by . . . substituting 
their own selfish materialistic ends.** 
Totalitarianism is always talking of education for something 
rather than education in something. We see this tendency to- 
day to identify education with political thought and social 
theory; to make it a means to a definite political end; to use it 
as a tool of a system of government. The favorite theme of 
Deweyites is education for democracy. Certainly there is no 
quarrel with an education which will equip a man to take his 
place as an intelligent and socially-conscious citizen in the 
democratic society of which he is a member. That is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. Education, however, must 
be primarily concerned with the man, with the development of 
his personality, his knowledge, his habits and skills, his attitudes 
and ideals. Man does not exist for democracy. Democracy 
exists for man, to aid and assist the human person to achieve 
a more complete humanity and fulfill his eternal destiny. 


Great Socrery or MANKIND 
The great error of materialistic naturalism is that, taking 
away the real end and purpose of man, it must find a substi- 


* John Dewey, “Why I am not a Communist,” The Meaning of Marz: 
A Symposium (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1934), p. 54. 

“V. A. McCrossen, “How Totalitarian Is Our Education,” Ass’n of 
American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. 28, 433. 
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tute somewhere, and all that remains is an end in nature. Hence 
it looks forward to the Great Society of Mankind. It regards 
the highest form of natural development to be experience in 
quantitative measurements. To be evolutionary society must 
always be changing and progressive; to be American it must be 
termed democratic. To be truthful, however, it must be ad- 
mitted to be only another variant of totalitarianism. This time 
it will not be the State as the Fascist proclaimed; it will not 
be the blood-determined Nation of the Nazi; it may not be 
the “Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” What it will be called, 
if it can be attempted, is anyone’s guess. Humanitarianism is 
a vague enough term to designate that total sum of all hu- 
manity ruling supreme over individuals, ever progressing to the 
never attained divinity, wherein lies complete possession of all 
happiness for man. 

Are there totalitarian trends in American education today? 
The answer to that question is in the affirmative. Fortunately, 
logicality is not a prevalent virtue among men. They can ac- 
cept a theory and act as though it were utterly false. Most 
naturalists seem perfectly unaware of the full implications of 
their theories. In practice they compromise with the Christian 
tradition. Today there is hope that the rising tide of reaction 
and protest against the un-human, un-democratic, and un- 
Christian theory of naturalism will return to the solid ground 
of a human and Christian philosophy of education. 


Nine-tenths of the calamities that have befallen the human 
race had no other origin than the union of high intelligence and 
low desires.—Macaulay. 


Never give a man up until he has failed at something he likes. 
—Warden Lawes. 
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Teaching Religion Is a Grave 
Responsibility 


Sister M. Katruuzen, 0.8.U. 
Ursuline College, Louisville, Kentucky 


HE Nazi defeat in 1945 forced the American soldier to be- 

come in fact what he had already become in head and heart 
—a world citizen. This new citizenship began on that eventful 
day in June which “dates” the capitulation of a European dic- 
tator whose downfall was so long desired by a free people. 
Apparently, it was the end of a personal crisis, moral, mental, 
and physical; but, paradoxically, it was the beginning of an- 
other crisis, even worse than that occasioned in an earlier cen- 
tury, when the barbarian invader with his pagan outlook came 
face to face with truths which he had never before encountered. 
Then, it was the case of simple ignorance facing truth; now, 
philosophized paganism faced confusion. 

However, there followed quickly on the heels of victory the 
date for a world conference on peace plans. The victorious na- 
tions conceived the signal idea of proclaiming their plans for 
social justice, and for the reconstruction of a world long since 
sick of injustice and disorder, moral and physical. 


Pans, PrINcIPLEs, PHILOSOPHIES 


The war, with its fearful tension, had drained the national 
vitality; therefore, a most sensitive and profound reaction came 
upon the whole American people, a deep and even affectionate 
feeling of gratitude towards their leaders who had not only 
brought “peace,” but were to stabilize civilization for the years 
ahead. Alas, for the hopes of American patriots, for the ideal- 
ism and generous dreams of young and old. There seemed to 
be something in the temper of those at that first conference 
table that made them seem friends who stood for good faith 
and fair play. But it is sufficiently clear that two philosophies 
with diametrically opposed aims and ideas of peace were des- 
tined to cause endless friction, controversy, thereby impeding 
the solution of fundamental problems, or even the setting up 
of a bare framework of a reconstruction program, especially 
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since one country divorced God altogether from the moral con- 
text of its civilization, making for the destruction of all order, 
social, political, or moral. 

According to the basic philosophies of the two or possibly 
three groups sitting at the peace table, the very methods of 
attaining moral and social justice are at opposite ends of the 
pole. The Soviet philosophy with its pseudo-morality has sub- 
stituted the kingdom of man for the Kingdom of God; and the 
Christian philosophy, at least in retrospect, holds to the doc- 
trine that man and civil society derive their origin from the 
Creator Who mutually ordained them one to the other. Each 
philosophy, in turn, has a set of principles by which it would 
proceed actively in achieving its ends, but how vastly different 
the procedure! Communism is materialistic, placing matter 
above spirit, and dialectical, believing in the principle of con- 
stant development by conflict; while the Christian philosophy, 
based on an intuition of truth, seeks its highest realization in 
giving back to “Caesar the things that are Caesar’s,” the only 
conflict tolerated being the conflict based on the spirit of charity. 
And so, as was to be expected, the bravest efforts of Western 
delegates have come to naught, or, at least, have been so shifted 
and compromised that their original plans are almost unrecog- 
nizable. Why? 

Washington and London have spoken often, and are still 
speaking, with special emphasis and a certain conviction, of faith 
and law, the moral law, and social justice. Their delegates at 
the peace table, consciously or unconsciously, are expressing con- 
cretely the meaning of a just and lasting peace in terms of 
Washington and London. They have given to the world, as far 
as is in their power, an example of the wise use of political ad- 
ministration in the interests of temporal peace and national 
unity. These two national cities are familiar, at least, with the 
tradition of man’s dignity, personal and moral responsibility, 
without which neither the rulers of nations nor the administra- 
tors of justice can long fulfill their functions in a world society. 
At least the principles of Christianity are there, but in what a 
garbled fashion. 

If there is any tendency toward freedom and some sort of 
equality yet among men in the Western civilization, it is testi- 
mony to the influence of Christ’s teachings as propounded by St. 
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Paul when the Church was in her infancy. But the advent of 
Protestantism under Luther subjected the human being to the 
power of the state, though he still retained something of spiritual 
freedom; then Calvin, the author of the “divine right of kings,” 
caused further confusion, if possible, in Catholic Europe, by as- 
serting and teaching the principle emanating from the belief that 
divine authority to rule dwells in the body of believers, from 
among whom God chooses representatives. And so the ball kept 
rolling farther and farther from the goal. Hence the spirit of 
democracy today, salvaged from this confusion, is in such a bad 
state of repair as to be almost useless for achieving just and last- 
ing results. 

If this is true of the so-called Christian civilization, what is to 
be thought of Moscow’s political and social philosophy? To her 
conception of man in terms of personal nihilism, to her ingrained 
philosophy of substituting conflict for agreement, to her hatred 
of God engendered in her population for three decades, there is 
now added a furious political hatred fostered by victory. Her 
unexpected emergence as the power of the East bodes ill for the 
peoples looking to her as a holder of a great share in the social 
and political adjustment of a disorganized world. Any hope for 
a consistent agreement of peace terms, between confusion on the 
one hand end atheism on the other, is shattered, because there 
can be no honorable reconciliation between truth and falsehood. 
One of the two must survive; and therefore the guardians of 
truth must exercise a mighty vigilance to end confusion and let 
truth live. True, the inhabitants of Protestant England and 
America are learning sorry lessons out of the present machinery 
of world progress; still, at no time in the history of the world 
has civilization reached such a dangerous stage. These demo- 
cratic peoples would stoutly maintain that they are progressing. 
To be sure, their lives are carefully conditioned by government 
regulations, that is, in regard to material comforts, but who is 
the guardian of the nation’s soul? For a nation’s soul without 
truth as guide is dead, just as truly as Hitler’s people in the 
heyday of their glory were the living among the dead, or Stalin’s 
now in the height of their material power. And when the soul 
is dead, honor dies with it as is sufficiently proved by the actions 
of those victims of the modern dreamers of Europe. Truth, to 
them, was secondary, if it held any place at all. 
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Realizing, then, that the fruit of Western civilization is har- 
vested in two very different soils: a rich under-stratum of true 
Catholic religion, concerned mainly with the salvation of the 
soul; and a contaminated upper-stratum, composed to a great 
extent of Protestantism, ccncerned mainly with a kind of truth 
most conducive to the satisfaction of the general public, there is 
needed in these tragic times zealous effort to prevent genuine 
truth from being covered over, going to seed, as it were, or being 
smothered by the weeds of destruction growing up all around it. 

In the history of Western civilization, the most effective 
remedy against the evils of society has been religion. The Cath- 
olic school has always given religion first place in the curriculum. 
It should have a far-reaching influence on the two million pupils 
within its classrooms annually, from among whom, later on, may 
come national leaders. True, the Catholic Church erects her 
own schools, and Catholics bear an enormous expense and un- 
dergo much sacrifice to establish a Catholic system of education; 
so, therefore, the Catholic Church should look for the best re- 
turns from her followers. But does she realize the results she 
should normally expect? We often hear it said or read that re- 
ligion integrates all the subjects of the curriculum into a unified 
whole; yet the important fact remains, a fact that Catholic 
education must acknowledge, that accreditment in religion, in 
many instances, ranks among the very lowest in teacher qualifi- 
cation, or, if you will, in credit requirement. A recent survey of 
the leading Catholic universities in the country regarding the 
possibility of majoring or minoring in the important subject of 
religion revealed the astounding fact that only three universities 
offer it at all as a possibility of degree attainment. Two of 
these, the Catholic University of America and St. Louis Uni- 
versity, offer it as a major, and the other, as a minor. This in- 
difference among officials of Catholic universities toward teacher 
training in religion may be due to the little or no demand made 
on the part of Catholic teachers for such a department, or to 
the lack of understanding of the dire need there is at present 
for specialized religious training on the part of those entrusted 
with the responsibility of teacher selection. 

This situation, undoubtedly, is a bad one; but it is not the 
whole sad story. We often, only too often, find that Catholic 
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schools, which should be the custodian of Christ’s dearly bought 
heritage, besides assigning the teaching of religion indiscrimi- 
nately to teachers insufficiently accredited, are encroaching seri- 
ously on the time allotted, or which should be allotted, to this 
most important subject in the curriculum, a subject which is the 
only reason for the existence of the Catholic school system. 
There should be the same number of minutes set aside for re- 
ligion as for any other subject, and there should be the same 
responsibility toward staffing the Catholic school with teachers 
accredited in religion, as well as in science, mathematics, Latin, 
or in any other course. Archbishops and bishops of the country 
are expressing concern, and with reason, over the attitude toward 
a subject dear to the heart of Christ Who offered the supreme 
price to enable souls to be educated in their responsibility to God. 
Probably this is the reason that Our Holy Father, Pius XII, 
sounding a note of warning, said in a recent address to the Cath- 
olic Catechetical Congress, that the Church at the present time 
is menaced, “not only from without, but also from within, chiefly 
because of an ignorance, or, at best, a very superficial knowledge, 
of the religious truths taught by the loving Redeemer of all.” 
The Holy Father insists that “instruction is necessary and 
should hold the place of honor in college and university cur- 
ricula,” and that although millions never enter college and the 
university, nevertheless, from the numbers who do will come the 
men who will be national leaders. “Are they,” he asked, “to 
approach their tasks with meager, shallow knowledge of their 
God, of their loving Redeemer, and their Mother, the Church?” 

If these words seem to be directed to universities and colleges, 
where the religion department is in the hands of priests usually, 
who are definitely prepared to handle religion in all its phases, 
what shall we say of high schools, which, for the most part, are 
directed by Sisters, who sometimes show an evident need of more 
religion courses, especially, in these days, when the immature, 
who, daily confronted by assailants of Catholic truths, are, be- 
cause of ignorance, unable to defend themselves in their holy 
Faith! Truly, the Holy Father’s words (which are in harmony 
with the content of this article) should be given deep considera- 
tion by those who, in their eagerness to cater to accrediting 
agencies, are responsible, in no small way, for the side-tracking 
of their obligation to religion and to religion teachers. 
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This responsibility toward the teaching of religion, then, is no 
light burden on the consciences of all directors of Catholic 
schools in general. It was sound religious teaching that pre- 
served Christianity in the so-called “Dark Ages.” According 
to the Council of Trent, it would also have saved the Church 
much disappointment when Luther and his associates attacked 
her doctrines. In this twentieth century, if the Holy Father’s 
appealing warnings are taken seriously, it is likewise sound 
religious teaching that will rescue Western civilization from the 
crises through which it is passing. 


The chains of habit are generally too weak to be felt until 
they are too strong to be broken.—Dr. Johnson. 


The religion of some people has been compared to a wooden 
leg. There is neither warmth nor life in it; although it. helps 
them to hobble along, it never becomes a part of them, but has 
to be strapped on every morning. 


The fundamentals of self-education are: (1) keep your curi- 
osity alive; (2) learn where to find the answers; (3) use your 
new-found knowledge as often as you can; (4) make this knowl- 
edge part of yourself by teaching it to someone else.—Reader’s 
Digest. 


Education is simply the soul of society as it passes from one 
generation to another.—Chesterton. 


What is not fully understood, is not fully possessed. 
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and Morals 


RupoLPH ALLERS 
The School of Philosophy, The Catholic University of America 
today are somewhat discredited. They are re- 
garded as nice if one has them, but not essential. A man 
can be good without possessing any manners, and he may have 
perfect manners and be a criminal. All this is very true, but 
it is not a convincing argument against the acquisition of good 
manners. In fact, manners are not unrelated to morals, pro- 
vided both terms be understood rightly. 


RELATION OF MANNERS TO Mora.ity 


Manners are conventional forms of social intercourse, One 
is well mannered or is not in relation to one’s fellows. ‘The 
strictly social significance of manners is indicative of a possible 
relation to morality, since the moral law too is largely concerned 
with our actions in regard to our fellows. 

Conventional manners change from age to age, from country 
to country, and also from one social class to the other. Every 
social class has its own rules determining how one ought to 
behave in particular circumstances. Certain forms of behavior 
are considered ill-mannered and offensive probably everywhere. 
To be loud and boisterous in a house of mourning is objection- 
able in any class of society. If funeral ceremonies are quite 
noisy among primitive peoples, it is not because they lack feeling 
for the bereaved or are not impressed with the majesty of death, 
but because these noises are part of their religious ritual (for 
the purpose of scaring away evil spirits). The local and his- 
torical variations of manners are of little importance; the main 
point is that manners exist everywhere and at all times, and 
that they are usually considered worthy of observance. 

Thus, the training in “right behavior” plays a great role in 
education, or, perhaps, it were.better to say that it is used to 
play an important role. One cannot fail to note that in recent 
times manners have lost much of the consideration and, so to 
speak, respect given them formerly. Happily certain peoples 
or groups still regard manners as highly desirable. 

Manners are very often today a part of some technique. The 
“bedside manners” of the physician are as much a part of his 
technique as are manners in the art of salesmanship. The 
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salesman needs a certain kind of manners to win the customer, 
to make the purchase attractive, to persuade the man to come 
again. But the same person who displays politeness in the 
store may be rude and inconsiderate outside of his strictly 
business situation. That manners should be practiced for their 
own sake, for the sake of their deeper significance, is a thought 
apparently alien to a certain and, indeed, frequent type of 
modern mentality. 


Two Matn Cuasses or Socia, BreHavior 


One may divide the forms of social behavior comprised under 
the general name of manners into two main classes. One is that 
of conventional behavior which others, because they believe in 
it, expect from you. The other is that of attitudes and actions 
which seem somehow related not to conventional but to “natural” 
demands. The term “natural” is employed here in the same 
sense as in “natural law.” Hence, it is implied that there are 
certain forms of behavior which a man is entitled to expect on 
the part of his fellows. These natural demands are the pre- 
existent basis on which rest all other forms of well-mannered be- 
havior, however conventional and mutable. 

A human person has, in virtue of his being human, certain 
inalienable rights. Correspondingly he also has certain absolute 
obligations stemming from the rights of his fellow men and the 
fact that he lives in society, that is, in a network of more or less 
complicated relations binding him to others. One may say that 
these rights are rooted partly in his being human and partly in his 
being social. Even if it were argued that the two terms “man” 
and “social animal” are convertible, the distinction would be 
valid, because convertibility of terms is not necessarily the 
same thing as identity of aspects. Man as a being, considered 
simply in his humanity, is not the same as man viewed in his 
relations with other men. It seems, therefore, permissible to 
speak of rights vested in every human individual simply in 
virtue of his nature, and others which derive from his relations 
within society. 

It is to the first group of rights that Kant refers in his sentence 
that “All things have their price, man alone has dignity.”* And 


Immanuel Kant, ora zur Metaphysik der Sitten. ed. E. 
Cassirer, Berlin, 1922, IV. 293 
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this dignity confers on every person the right to demand con- 
sideration from every one of his fellows.? The behavior by which 
@ man complies with these demands is, indeed, as Kant says, 
only parerga, additional to and derivative of morality, but none- 
theless closely related to it. 

In regard to derivative rights, the demands a person may 
make on his fellows are, of course, limited by the moral law. No 
one is entitled to make demands which are contrary to this law 
or which infringe on the fundamental rights of others. But, 
within the boundaries set by the moral law, he is entitled to make 
certain demands the recognition of which on the part of his 
fellows constitutes to a large extent what is called manners.* 


Tue Ricut or Privacy 


As the first of these derivative rights for which respect for 
human dignity demands consideration may be mentioned the 
right of privacy. Privacy, in the sense that it is intended here, 
means that there is, so to speak, a sphere surrounding every 
person into which it is possible to penetrate provided this par- 
ticular person permits it. The respect for personal privacy 
accordingly forbids that another person invade the field of per- 
sonal existence of another. 

The notion of privacy must be taken in a sufficiently wide 
sense. It comprises not only the privacy of one’s home but also 
that of one’s affairs. No one not belonging to the family has 
the right to force himself into another’s home. Even authorities, 
in the exercise of their lawful rights as protectors of the common 
good, must receive special authorization if such an intrusion 
seems warranted; that is, they must be given a search warrant. 
Likewise, anyone’s personal affairs are his private concern and 
no one may discuss them unless he be permitted to do so. The 
attitude by virtue of which a man distinguishes that which is 
private from that which, to a certain extent, is public in another 
individual’s existence is called discretion. 

There are many ways by which one may, be it unwittingly, 
interfere with another’s privacy. To limit these intrusions to 
en" questions would be too narrow. Everyone has a right 

*Ibid., Die Metaphysik der Sitten, VII, 288. 


*Good manners refer not only to behavior as regards individual persons, 
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to be left alone. This does not mean that one may not try 
to establish contact with another; but means that he should 
discontinue his attempts as soon as he realizes that the other 
is not willing to respond. Since we cannot know fully another’s 
manner of living, we are not in a position to judge whether his 
unwillingness to respond is justified or not, and he is surely 
entitled at least to the benefit of the doubt. 

There is, furthermore, a means of disturbing another’s existence 
which is not directed at the person himself but results from a 
kind of behavior which, whether intended to do so or not, 
amounts to the same thing as intrusion, A common form of 
this behavior is loudness, 

Certain Forms or Benavior DisrecarD Privacy 


Noise is inevitable, not only because of machines, trolley cars, 
and the like, but because to make noise seems to be an inherent 
need of man, at least under certain conditions. Children are 
noisy, and their making noise is probably part of their general 
urge for activity. Adolescents are noisy, even more than children 
sometimes, because of the natural exuberance of their age. But 
children may be and must be kept quiet at times because consid- 
eration (as in the case of a sick person, ete.) demands it. The 
same applies in an even higher degree to adolescents since they 
are able, more than children, to control their behavior. 

Nobody grudges youngsters their pleasure in making noise 
provided they do not trespass on the rights of others. When 
boys or girls are together at play, for example, they should be 
permitted to make as much noise as they wish. But there are 
situations in which such noise becomes a nuisance and is tanta- 
mount to a brutal disregard of the rights of others. 

A coming together of many people, casually, creates a situation 
in which there is a crowd, but everyone is still a private person. 
In any kind of public transportation, the “crowd” is in truth not 
such, but a mere accidental “togetherness” of many individuals. 
Each of them carries along, as it were, his own privacy, and is 
entitled to consideration on the part of others. Screaming, 
whistling, singing, all sorts of noises are utterly out of place; 
they denote a total disregard of others’ rights and are, in fact, 
rooted in a crude egoism. Here is one point where the close 
relations obtaining between manners and morals become ap- 
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parent. There are, of course, other forms of behavior which 
reveal a lack of consideration for the natural privacy of the 
human person, but the example treated will suffice. 


EXPLANATION OF Bap MANNERS 


Bad manners may be traced generally to an undue emphasis on 
the doer’s ego. It is, however, necessary to distinguish between 
at least two types of overemphasizing the ego, each of which 
has a different, even a contrary, influence on behavior or 
manners. There is, on the one hand, the type which views 
well-mannered behavior as an obligation, not chiefly towards 
the other but towards oneself; this is the type referred to in the 
idea of noblesse oblige. It is this type to which Hamlet refers 
when he tells Polonius how to treat the actors: “Use them after 
your own honor and dignity.” * 

Opposed to this behavior, which is due to what may be called 
“reflected egoism,” is the rudeness of unreflected or naive egoism, 
that of a mind which never gives any thought to the rights of 
others. These are the people who are keenly aware of their 
rights, but fail to realize that every right has as a necessary 
correlate an obligation. Their ego is satisfied only when they 
can prove to themselves that they possess what they choose to 
call their “freedom”; but this so-called freedom is nothing of the 
sort, it is rather the lack of it. True freedom need not be 
asserted continuously, least of all by demonstrating to oneself 
that no other person can set boundaries to or make demands on 
one’s behavior. 

It is this tendency to safeguard the ostensible independence 
of the ego which makes people look contemptuously on polite- 
ness. This disregard for courtesy often amounts to a behavior 
which is uncharitable. It is seldom today that a youth gives 
up his seat to let an aged person sit down. Some regard is 
shown toward invalids; nobody knows how long this will last. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that the custom to let women take 
precedence has passed. Woman, it is claimed, has attained the 
same position as man; she is man’s competitor in many fields; 
she has, therefore, no right to demand any treatment different 
from that accorded to man. Such may be true; but there are 


“Hamlet, Il, ii. 
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certain biological differences which social evolution cannot 
change. Old age will always be feeble; pregnant women will 
always be entitled to special consideration. Not to show this 
consideration is perhaps identical with a lack of charity. 

In fact, manners belong much more in the realm of charitable 
behavior than would seem at first sight. Be it a minimum of 
charity, so to speak, it is still charity to behave so that another 
person is pleased and not, however slightly, hurt. No one loses 
even the slightest bit of his dignity by taking into account an- 
other’s feeling, even though he may regard it as unwarranted 
or even foolish. By behaving in a considerate manner we are 
not submissive, as some people seem to fear. Nothing is farther 
from the truth to believe that by being polite we are inferior. 


Lack or MANNERS CHARACTERISTIC OF ADOLESCENTS 


It is quite evident that lack of good manners is characteristic 
of the behavior especially of adolescent boys. Many adults 
obviously learn that without certain manners social intercourse 
becomes difficult and that the observance of such is a help in 
establishing pleasant relations. Some pay a rather high price 
until they acquire this knowledge; some never acquire it and 
go on paying the price. Life would be easier if all had learned 
to appreciate good manners earlier. 

In the matter of teaching manners there is the same difficulty 
which all education has to face. Those who should be the 
first to teach the younger generation may themselves have but a 
very imperfect understanding of the significance and usefulness 
of manners. It is regrettable that so many parents feel that 
they are permitted to abandon good manners within their own 
family. What is deemed necessary and right in dealing with 
strangers should be a matter of course when dealing with those 
whom we cherish and honor most—the members of our family. 
But the father who, perhaps, will say “Thank you” to a waitress 
in a restaurant will not think of thanking his wife when she 
passes the bread, and, much less his child when he does some- 
thing similar. He may say to the waitress, “May I have a 
glass of water?”; and at home stretch out his hand holding the 
glass and simply say: “Water.” It is no effort to add: “Please.” 

Many people, however, seem to feel that to make use of such 
phrases entails an effort. Some will claim that they are too 
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tired to bother with such niceties; the main thing, after all, is 
that one understands what they want; and so forth. Obviously 
this is nonsense. Nobody is so tired that the word “please” would 
make much difference. There must be a definite reason for this 
kind of behavior. 
OVEREMPHASIS ON Personal WortH 


The reason is the same as that which makes adolescents 
reluctant to consider good manners. Some people believe, ap- 
parently, that by submitting to any rule they make themselves 
“inferior.” To maintain their superiority they have to protest 
continuously against all sorts of restriction. There are, of course, 
some restrictions which must be accepted, as for instance those 
laid down by law and some few fundamental social conventions. 
For the rest, however, many people try to avoid any restrictive 
rule because this kind of submission appears to them as an 
abandonment of some personal right, and even contrary to their 
idea of independence, freedom, or personal dignity. But, in 
truth, it is only one who is not sure of his own worth who feels 
the need of defending and stressing this worth continuously. 
The surer a man is of his personal worth, the less need he feels 
to emphasize and to defend it. 

One can understand this kind of behavior in an adolescent, 
although even in him it is unpardonable. The adolescent does 
not need to overemphasize his personal worth. He is sometimes 
forced into this behavior either by the mistakes adults make 
in dealing with him, or by the generally approved pattern of 
behavior he accepts because it is just the “thing to do.” 

The adolescent believes that by behaving in a rude way, by 
disregarding manners, by making himself into a perfect nuisance, 
he is becoming more and more an adult. In his eyes this type 
of behavior is a right and, therefore, a manifestation of “being 
grown up.” Of course, he is not; he cannot be because he is 
still developing and has not attained maturity. He may earn 
his living, or part of it; he may even do a man’s job; but he 
is nonetheless not an adult, because he is not mature. 

Emphasizing one’s ego is natural to the adolescent. Nothing 
is more characteristic of the adolescent age than uncertainty. 
especially in regard to one’s own worth. This is the inevitable 
result of the continuous and rapid changes going on during the 
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years of adolescence. The chief criterion of. maturity is the 
ability to view oneself objectively and hence to yield personal 
desires to those dictated by objective necessity, be it the civil 
law, or moral law, or, generally speaking, the common good and 
the rights of others. 

There are many adults who have not achieved maturity. Their 
disregard of manners is one sign of their immaturity. Immaturity 
among persons who, according to their chronological age, ought 
to have attained maturity is not unusual in our times. The 
lack of manners among adults is a serious obstacle in educat- 
ing the rising generation to an appreciation of being well 
mannered. 


Bap MANNERS IN CONFLICT wiITH Mora PRINCIPLES 


Most people are capable of good manners. Sometimes a 
person who usually behaves in an inconsiderate and even ill- 
mannered way will show himself amazingly capable of tactful- 
ness. If he is rude, it is not because he cannot be polite, but 
because he does not wish to be. This attitude has a twofold 
root. It springs first from the psychological factors already 
briefly alluded to; secondly, it is the outcome of ignorance 
concerning the true significance of manners. 

Ill-mannered people are not bad; they do not intend any 
evil; they are not offensive for the sake of offending; they are 
so because of an attitude of defense which is in truth quite un- 
necessary. But if they realized that the methods they employ 
to defend and to emphasize their own dignity are in conflict 
with moral principles or that their behavior is related to moral- 
ity, many of them would indubitably view their actions in a 
different light and be ready to adopt a different behavior. 


Rupe Prope VIOLATE CHARITY 


The observance of certain rules in dealing with others is not 
merely related to morals as some secondary derivative of the 
latter. It so happens that the total disregard for manners blunts 
the understanding for moral behavior, particularly in regard 
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behavior belonging to a much younger age are corollaries of this common 
immaturity. Too many B ons ay: not only are unwilling to “act their age,” 
orts adolescents. 
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to acts of charity. If you tell rude people that they are behaving 
in a way contrary to charity, they are astonished. They will tell 
you that they are charitable enough; they contribute money 
frequently and generously; they give alms, etc. This is the 
unfortunate situation, that the word “charity” has lost its orig- 
inal and true significance for most of us and has come to denote 
only those actions which refer directly to assistance and relief. 


Manners Imposp 


The question of charity is, however, not the only relation 
between morals and manners. It is obvious that manners refer 
almost more to what not to do than what to do; they, indeed, 
prescribe certain rules of behavior, conventionalize certain situ- 
ations, and give directions for the establishment and preserva- 
tion of social contact. But they are much more concerned with 
the avoidance of forms of behavior which might be offensive. 
In both respects, manners impose on the individual a definite 
discipline. They forbid following an impulse immediately with- 
out previous consideration of others; they lay down a law to be 
observed; they put the individual under definite restrictions. It 
is probably this very nature of manners which makes so many, 
particularly adolescents, dislike them. Adolescence is an age 
in which, more than in any other, there is strong opposition to 
restriction or inhibition coming from without. This attitude is 
understandable on the basis of general psychology of adolescence. 
It belongs, nonetheless, to the large group of things which, though 
intelligible, are far from being intelligent. Even the adolescent 
can be made to see that good manners are desirable and that 
rudeness definitely displays a lack of charity. Bad manners 
are much more unforgivable in adults who ought to know that 
an uninhibited behavior, one which revolts against all kinds of 
restriction, is a symptom of immaturity and juvenilism. Instead 
of creating the impression of independence and maturity, they 
create unpleasantness and give evidence of immaturity. 


Tue AvomaNnce or “FRUSTRATION” 


The critical student of present-day social behavior cannot fail 
to detect that juvenilism and immaturity are much more common 
than is good for society as well as for the individual. The op- 
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position to all situations leading eventually to “frustration” is 
not so much the outcome of the ostensible psychological principles 
to which the advocates of this educational doctrine are wont to 
appeal, but of a widely spread juvenilism which these same people 
further, because they fail to recognize its true nature and also 
the nature of what they term “frustration.” 

Education and all the influences brought to bear on the grow- 
ing person are supposed to prepare him for life and reality. But 
human experience is full of frustrations. They originate from 
the limitations of man’s nature, from the clash of individual 
wills, from the numerous circumstances over which nobody has 
full control. An education which would prevent the child from 
discovering the fact of frustration (which, after all, is the 
subjective counterpart to the finiteness of human being) cannot 
truly prepare the individual for reality because this education 
deprives him of essential knowledge concerning his and every- 
one’s limitations. 

The slight restrictions imposed by the rules of well-mannered 
behavior offer a good opportunity for initiating the young mind 
to the need of necessary frustrations. Manners are discipline, 
and discipline, in his behavior in regard to others and to himself, 
is a power man unquestionably should develop.® 


Manners SHoutp Be Tavucut Youncer GENERATION 


The modern mind is reluctant to admit that there was a deep 
sense in the emphasis on manners in former times and that 
there still is in the observance of certain formalities, especially 
in the arméd forces. Complaints about the petty strictness of 
military discipline, at least in the beginning, were very frequent. 


*Cf. an article by E. A. Strecker, M.D., head of the department of 
chiatry at Pennsylvania University and Chief Adviser to the 
meral, published in the Saturday Evening Post (Oct. 26, 1946). The 
peo is amazed at the enormous number of psychoneurotic individuals 
penal pes either rejected by the Selective Service or dismissed from the 
forces, mar 4 of them having seen no real service at all. Dr. 
foie blames education for this regrettable sign of declining mental 
health throughout the nation. To a large extent it is, as he sees it, the 
fault of a certain t of mother that causes the deterioration of 
character we label psychoneurosis. Eut it is also insufficient preparation 
for reality by the avoidance of “frustration,” and similar trends which are 
responsible. The enthusiasts for “progressive education” would do well 
to ponder over this article. Herein writes a man of experience, a 
psychiatrist, a Sy a wn of the same science which, according to the 
“progressivists,” furnishes the reasons for their peculiar views. 
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Some of the veterans have come back with a better understand- 
ing of this discipline. Young boys going into service resent the 
restrictions that military discipline imposes. It is the first time 
for many of them to submit to regulations; they have not con- 
formed to any predetermined type of behavior; quite the con- 
trary, they have felt that “to be a man” and to “express oneself” 
all manners and conventionalities must be disregarded. This 
resentment then seeks an outlet in all sorts of misbehavior, 
particularly when an occasion arises where the rules of military 
discipline apparently do not apply. The reactions ensuing are 
often of a very regrettable nature; they are the manifestations 
of a mentality that has never practiced restraint, self-control, 
or accepted objective rules beyond those the breaking of which 
has immediate and highly unpleasant consequences. 

Manners as such may be morally indifferent, and it is possible 
that a man may be quite moral and, nonetheless, lack manners. 
However, experience shows that really good people, whether 
they have been taught so or not, are naturally well mannered. 
They possess the tact du coeur instead of the tact which results 
from training in manners. But this particular gift of tactfulness 
born of benevolence and inner fortitude is a rare thing. We 
cannot count on it. Hence, it is desirable that manners be 
taught the younger generation. 

Manners may be overemphasized as anything else may. There 
have been times in which manners counted more than morals. 
There have been also times in which highly cultivated behavior 
and formal manners were considered the prerogative of the 
“upper classes” or “the quality.” 


Bap Manners Contrary To Spirit or Democracy 


It is probable that certain aspects of these past ages account 
for the rather general contempt for manners. It is a curious but 
common fact that the abolition of privileges so often leads to a 
condemnation of all that characterized the privileged class. 
It stands to reason that not all they did and stood for is bad or 
contemptible. This contempt for manners is usually a very com- 
mon misinterpretation of democracy, of the idea that “being 
born equal” confers on everyone the duty to adjust himself to 
the lowest level existing within the nation, whereas the true 
meaning is that to everyone is given the opportunity of making 
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his own level the best available, within the limits of one’s 
capacity. 

No democratic constitution and no education, however “pro- 
gressive,” can deny the fact that men differ from one another. 
It is a dangerous attitude that depreciates everything not attain- 
able to everyone. Correctly understood, democracy means the 
unrestricted recognition of the dignity inherent in human nature; 
it is this dignity which asserts that “all men are born equal.” 
The recognition of human dignity confers, however, on every 
man definite duties besides giving him definite rights. One, 
and by far not the least, of these duties is the open and manifest 
acknowledgment of another’s dignity, whoever he be. This 
recognition constitutes the essence of manners. The lack of 
manners, of which so many are guilty and of which they are 
even proud, is contrary to the spirit of democracy. 

Education in democracy should teach recognition of the other 
person’s rights. It should teach consideration for our fellow 
man. It should train us to have regard for the feelings of our | 
neighbor. Manners are the outward manifestation of an inner 
habitus forming behavior in accordance with these attitudes. 
Manners are not morals; but they are close to the latter and 
may well be conducive to them. In any case, they make life 
easier, more pleasant, and also more charitable. They should 
not be forgotten altogether. 


The worst education that teaches self-control, is better than 
the best which teaches everything else and not that. — John 


Stealing. 


They who are ever taking aim, make no hits; they who never 
venture never gain; to be ever safe is to be ever feeble. Calcu- 
lation never made a hero.—Newman. 
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Mathematics for Women* 


Sister Heten Suuuivan, O.S.B. 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 


yus general title for this paper has been selected with a defi- 

nite purpose, for we are directing our remarks to all those 
employed in teaching mathematics to girls. Those of us who 
are teaching on the secondary level are dealing with potential 
women; the college professors, in our group, are training actual 
women. 


Matuematics Is CoNcERNED WITH TRUTH 


Mathematics, as a scientific and organized body of truths 
dealing with quantified reality, is essentially stable. By this I 
mean there is not one type of mathematics for women and still 
another type for men. Mathematics is concerned with truth— 
hence it possesses a oneness irrespective of the sex or age of the 
person who sets out to probe its depth. Differentiation comes in 
when we consider the mode of presentation of this unified body 
of truths to the one group or the other. The specific manner to 
be employed in a given case results directly from a consideration 
of the respective and distinct needs of man’s nature and wom- 
an’s nature. If there is an academic crisis in the teaching of 
mathematics at the present time, it has its origin in the fact 
that we have ignored the nature of each group considered in 
itself, and have attempted to coerce all students into one type 
of training. 

While I do not wish to appear radical, I am admittedly 
revolutionary, if by this term is understood a breaking away 
from the traditional methods of teaching mathematics more or 
less accepted in women’s institutions. In brief, the thesis which 
I aim to defend in this paper might be stated somewhat in 
this fashion—let us reorganize our program, reestablish our 
ideals, and adapt our methods and techniques so that mathema- 
tics may be taught to women in a manner consonant with her 
nature and needs. Let us so teach mathematics that it may 


* Paper read at the joint session (1946) of the Kansas Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics, and the Mathematical Association of America 


(Kansas Section) at Emporia, Kansas. 
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be a truly liberalizing process to free woman’s mind, to enable 
her to develop and to achieve the fulfillment of her personality. 


DIFFERENT APPROACH FOR WOMEN 


Call me an outmoded ultra-feminist if you will, but that still 
does not alter the basic truth underlying my thesis, namely, 
that women are essentially (not accidentally or superficially) 
different from men. Hence their education should bear its 
distinctive marks and provide opportunities for their self-realiza- 
tion along the lines intended by their Maker. 

In order that we may orientate ourselves properly with respect 
to this all-important matter, let us recall a few facts that bear 
markedly on this problem. Firstly, woman’s mind is not inferior 
to that of man—rather it is different. Thus, all things being 
equal, woman is as well equipped mentally as man to master 
the truths of mathematics. It is, however, the inequality in all 
other things (rather than the equality we so smugly assumed) 
that necessitates a totally different manner of presentation. 

The very environment and circumstances in which the majority 
of women eventually find themselves require a radically different 
approach to the whole study of mathematics. 


Few Women Make Career OF MATHEMATICS 


A second point to be established and clarified is this: relatively 
few women ever make a career of mathematics. The majority, 
however, do undertake the job of homemaking—with very un- 
successful results, as the past two decades indicate. It is very 
probable that much of this domestic failure can be traced to 
our lamentable policy of training girls along the same educa- 
tional lines as boys. In Madampiselle magazine for July, 1943, 
we read that 

according to the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 

Personne! there are only 916 women in this country who are 

mathematicians of full professional standing and there are 

fewer than 5,000 women mathematics majors now in our 
colleges. 


The figures have undoubtedly gone through a slight change in the 
past two years since that study was made, but it is most probable, 
for obvious reasons, that the present records show a decrease in 
the number of women mathematicians. This coincides with the 
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results reported by A. E. Andrews in his “Statistical Study of 
Women Mathematicians in the Six Editions of American Men of 
Science” (May, 1944). To cite a specific example—for the year 
1938, out of a total of 28,000 names listed in the book, only 142 of 
these belonged to women mathematicians. Furthermore, it is 
stated that, according to the editor’s policy, in each edition 1,000 
names are starred as being those who have achieved outstanding 
accomplishments in the field of original scientific work. Only 
four women mathematicians have won this signal honor. Without 
deep reflection our experience teaches us that not more than 
one scientist of the caliber of Lisa Meitner appears in a century. 
This should in no wise discredit the work of women mathemati- 
cians; rather does it prove our point, that few are destined for 
such @ career. 

In an article published just a year ago, I discussed rather 
fully the opportunities for this minority group; today my remarks 
center about the majority who will never be mathematicians 
but women and homemakers, first, last, and always. I shall not 
attempt to give particularized techniques or methods, but rather 
a philosophic attitude of mind based on general principles which 
the alert professor can aptly apply in her own group. 

America’s accusing fingers point to women as failures in main- 
taining a permanent, stable home. Judges and attorneys in our 
juvenile courts are so convinced that the delinquency of youth 
is the fault of parents (particularly mothers) who have failed 
in their job of homemaking that measures are being taken to 
punish parents for the misdeeds of their children. While we do 
not wish to imply that a different approach to the teaching of 
mathematics can solve this whole problem, we do maintain that 
we can make a definite contribution to society by insisting on the 
individuality and the integrity of woman. Let us continue to 
plead and to strive for a type of education that will develop 
women—not pseudo men, and let us hasten to present our 
courses as to make them foster the ideal we have proposed to 
ourselves. 


MartHematics SHouLD DeveLop CoMPLETE PERSONALITY 

Someone has cleverly said that the world is a very sorry picture 
lacking in harmony and proportion of parts because it is com- 
posed not of men and women, but of men and would-be men. 
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The editorial column in a recent issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post (March 23, 1946) expressed similar sentiments in this 
popular jargon: “Nations have got along and are still getting 
along without a two-party system, but no nation ever amounted 
to a hang without two well-defined sex groups.” 

With a clear statement of the problem before us, we now 
attempt to show in a general way how we as mathematicians 
(and educators) may organize and present our courses so as 
to produce a completeness in woman’s development. The first 
factor in the solution is a correctness of view. If we will but 
regard woman as a person, first of all, and also a potential home- 
maker and mother, our line of procedure is clear. In the words 
of Robert Maynard Hutchins found in the current issue of 
Ladies’ Home Journal, “we are men before we are salesmen or 
Englishmen. We are human before we are American. We are 
citizens before we are engineers or accountants. We all need an 
education for human and political activity.” He is restating 
the words of John Henry Newman in that all-time classic, Idea of 
a University. The objective in our courses will ever be one— 
to enable the woman to attain to the perfect development (in 
as far as mathematics can) of her natural powers. We shall 
not aim to develop figure experts, proficient computers or even 
pure research mathematicians, but rather complete, human, well- 
rounded personalities. 

Woman is meant to be a universalist, and specialization, 
because it limits her, is usually fatal to her proper function. 
Man’s nature is such that he dominates by force and intelligence 
—and woman rules by devotedness and tenderness. She must ever 
be adaptable and possessed of concrete logic and practical com- 
mon sense. She steers clear of abstraction because it disturbs 
the balance and poise requisite for her in order that she may 
function effectively. 

Specifically stated, our geometry courses should be made to 
contribute to the development of woman’s cultural and aesthetic 
sense. She who will ever be concerned with the details of life must 
have training in balance, proportion, and symmetry in so far 
as they may assist her in dress design, interior decoration, and 
the general artistic demands in a well-ordered home. And we 
must have this objective uppermost in our minds as we teach 
geometry. Training in analysis and the forming of correct 
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judgments—the traditional benefits of geometric studies—must 
be consciously directed by us to matters that will sooner or later 
come within her sphere of activity—the home. We repeat, 
woman is always a person—a rational being—hence she will 
always be occupied in making judgments and analyzing situa- 
tions. It is our job, as women teachers in institutions for women, 
to foster her interests along feminine lines. 


UurrapracticaL Aspects UNDESIRABLE 


We who have consecrated our best mental powers to the service 
of mathematics have the obligation to see that it contributes 
its maximum benefits to the training of women. I wish, in no 
wise, to underestimate the scientific approach to mathematics, but 
for promoting a group of intelligent feminine homemakers we 
should do well to stress the cultural and philosophic aspects 
of mathematics as opposed to the scientific and ultrapractical. 

True women will spend a lifetime thinking and judging, 
will always be interested in the cultural and aesthetic, but few 
years of any woman’s life will be spent in intensive figuring, 
computing and other purely scientific and pragmatic pursuits. 
Our courses can promote careful, correct thinking processes, and 
these are indispensable for rational living. 

Most of our instruction on the college level is concerned with 
algebra, various geometries, courses in analysis and applied 
mathematics. Let us devote our maximum of energy to the 
maintenance of a liberal arts program as opposed to a plan which 
favors the professional, applied and practical phases. In our 
own college we have vigorously protested against the introduc- 
tion of such courses as might be termed pre-engineering math- 
ematics. We have strongly discouraged girls who are obsessed 
with the modern fancy that they would like to qualify as engi- 
neers, draftsmen (or should I say, draftswomen?), aviators and 
such like. 
Textsooxs SHoutp Be Surrep to Feminine INTERESTS 

The question has been raised as to the advisability of design- 
ing textbooks wherein the problems and applications would be 
more suited to proper feminine tastes and interests. Such a text- 
book would, I feel, be a distinct contribution to the cause. 
In coeducational systems we could have a modified two-track 
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plan so that the selection of problems would serve the interests 
of both groups. I am naive, perhaps, in my belief that we could 
start this program early in the grammar school. We might, for 
instance, teach girls concepts in dimensions and mensuration by 
applying the principles to the making of doll dresses and design- 
ing doll houses. 

In institutions for women only, it should not be difficult to 
center all our emphasis on imparting mathematical knowledge 
in such a way as to encourage the feminine ideal. It will require 
strong and united action on our part to restore the proper sex 
balance, and there is no better way to accomplish this than 
through educational channels. 


MarTHematics SHOULD Bp A LIBERALIZING SUBJECT 


By way of concluding this discussion, I should like to make a 
few remarks concerning a fallacy which enjoys popularity at the 
present day. It is this—that science is inhuman and opposed to 
the arts. We who have failed to consider mathematics, as did the 
Greeks, for the liberalizing subject that it is, are at least partial- 
ly responsible for this attitude. Mark Van Doren in his challeng- 
ing book, Liberal Education, attacks this educational heresy in 
a forthright manner. He contends that “science is knowledge 
and knowledge is humane.” Skills and techniques used as ends 
in themselves make man mechanical and enslave his spirit. It 
has been wisely said that language and mathematics are the 
mother tongues of our rational selves and no student should 
be permitted to be speechless in either tongue. 

William Whewell, considering the curriculum at Cambridge 
years ago, concluded that to be without a discipline in language 
is to be illiterate, and to be innocent of mathematics is to be 
irrational. Our course of action is unmistakably clear—we are 
to enlist mathematics in the cause of rationality which is the root 
of free living. 

This is no mere fanciful, theoretical discussion—its applicabili- 
ty is certain. At the price of frequent repetition, I have tried 
to convey an attitude of mind to teachers—once this frame of 
mind has been reached, the range of applicability is evident. 
Here, as everywhere, thought precedes action. -I have offered the 
motivating thought—now is the time for action. 
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The Catholic University Research 
Abstracts" 


The Liberal Arts Ideal in Catholic Colleges 
for Women in the United States 


By Sister M. Repempra Prosz, O.P., Ph.D. 


The purpose of this dissertation has been to discover to what 
extent Catholic colleges for women in the United States are 
carrying out programs of liberal arts in the best meaning of the 
phrase, “liberal arts,” today. Information concerning the colleges 
was obtained from catalogues, from correspondence with college 
authorities, and from personal visits to more than 75 per cent 
oa of the ninety-one colleges included in the investigation. 

&§ The study reveals that the majority of Catholic colleges for 
women in the United States, in their curricula and administrative 
practices, are falling far short of the modern liberal arts ideal. 
In view of this situation, the study presumes to offer a number 
of recommendations for improving the curriculum, based upon 
what is considered the best modern thought on the subject of 
liberal education in general and on the higher education of 
Catholic women in particular. 


An Evaluation of the Social Teachings Found in a 
Selected Number of High School Textbooks 


By Reverenp Atrrep W. Sremnnavuser, Ph.D. 


The purpose of this dissertation was to evaluate in the light of 
Catholic principles some of the basic ideas, ideals, and attitudes 
found in high school textbooks of sociology, economics, and 
government. The specific topics chosen for investigation were: 
the family, religion, government, crime, divorce, eugenics, and 
morality. 

It was found that the texts, in general, reflect the current 


*Copies of these doctoral dissertations we Pa obtained from the 
Catholic Press, Building, The Catholic Uni- 
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naturalistic thought in the field of education. This conclusion 
is based on the fact that the authors almost invariably fail to 
consider certain fundamental truths essential to an adequate 
explanation of the topics they treat and apparently derive the 
inspiration for their discussions from an assumption that social 
advancement, a better world, and a more enlightened and progres- 
sive race are the final goals of individual and group endeavor. 
Such explanations fail to impart to the pupil a satisfactory 
understanding of the social order and are wholly inadequate 
as a basis for the civic and social education of the young. 


Interpretation of Graphs at the Elementary 
School Level 


By Sister Cuara Francis Bamsercer, 8.C.N., Ph.D. 


The purpose of this investigation was to discover the effect of 
systematic training in the interpretation of statistical graphs 
upon the graph-reading achievement of pupils in the intermediate 
grades of the elementary school, to ascertain the appropriate 
grade levels for certain skills, and to gain some knowledge of the 
nature of prevalent errors. 

The results indicate that the effect of the unit of instruction, 
consisting of a daily twenty-minute graph lesson for a period 
of five weeks, was equivalent to a year’s normal growth in graph- 
reading ability acquired through incidental learning, and that 
progress is conditioned chiefly by the grade placement of compo- 
nent arithmetic skills. 


The Vocabulary of Religion 
By Reverenp Davi C. Fuiimer, Ph.D. 


The purpose of this study was twofold: to assemble a vocabu- 
lary of religion from currently used elementary textbooks of 
religion, and determine to what extent the meanings of some of 
the most frequently used words in religion are known by the 
children at the grade levels 3 through 12. 

A list of 1,000 words was obtained through the examination 
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of 28 textbooks of religion, comprising five widely known series 
used in the elementary grades. A group test of the five-response 
multiple-choice type was constructed as a means of studying 
the meanings children associate with 100 of the most frequently 
used words in the vocabulary of religion. The test was adminis- 
tered to 2,500 children. In general, the percentage of accuracy 
of response increased from grade to grade; the largest gain was 
made between grades 4 and 5. 

The vocabulary currently used seems to be entirely too exten- 
sive and, in many cases, much too difficult. The results of the 
study point to two urgent needs: a more careful selection of 
vocabulary by the textbook writers and the systematic and 
thorough explanation by the classroom teachers of the meanings 
of the words of religion. 


It might help our young people who pride themselves on be- 
ing sophisticated if their teachers or parents made them look up 
the word in the dictionary. 


It is a naive assumption that war would cease if men would 
only act reasonably. Reason was not what controlled men, but 
their desires and to attain these they would always fight. 
—O. W. Holmes. 
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Elementary School Notes 
Sight and Sound in Elementary Education 


| be RESUMING the presentation of audio-visual supplements 
to the teaching of “Transportation,” a project to which the 
February issue was devoted, it seems apropos at this point to 
clinch what has been applied throughout the discussion on 
filmstrips. 

The observant teacher and administrator has noted, no doubt, 
the increasing reference made to filmstrips, or slide films as they 
are also frequently termed, in current educational literature. 
Filmstrips are stepping more and more into the limelight on the 
stage of visual education. Such prominence on the part of this 
medium of instruction may well be considered as a harbinger of 
its future wide popularity and use. One need not possess the 
powers of vaticination to foresee the day, not too far distant, 
when filmstrips will be accepted by every teacher as an indis- 
pensable tool of instruction in much the same as maps, globes, 
and textbooks are at present. 

Certainly, from the viewpoint of economy, filmstrips have the 
advantage over films. Not only is there a question of monetary 
economy, but of economy of time, of energy, and of space. In 
the first place, filmstrips are far less expensive than films of the 
16 mm classroom type. Secondly, there is the matter of time 
consumed in the showing of the film. Here, again, the filmstrip 
scores a point. And when considering the problem of storage, 
filmstrips are undoubtedly more conveniently housed than films. 

Excellent filmstrips, prepared with scientific accuracy and 
precision, on every phase of the elementary and secondary school 
curricula are being produced each month. The products of such 
firms as Young American Slide Film Library, Coronet Magazine, 
Popular Science Publishing Company, and the Society for Visual 
Education are indicative of the superior-grade filmstrips which 
can be secured, as well as of the increasing weight which is being 
attached to this form of visual aid. 

One can visualize, too, in the near future, the time when alert, 
progressive publishing companies will offer textbooks which will 
be accompanied by a series of related filmstrips systematically 
prepared to complement the material presented in the text. 
In fact, one recently established Catholic publishing house is, at 
the present time, engaged in just this kind of activity. As yet, 
however, its efforts to produce a textbook and filmstrip combina- 
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tion are confined to high school texts. It is hoped that not too 
long a time will elapse before this firm, as well as many others, 
will give us this type of instructional material at the elementary 
schoo] level. 

The Society for Visual Education, realizing the urgent need 
for such unity between textbooks and filmstrips on the market, 
has arranged for an extensive correlation of a number of its 
geography and social studies filmstrips (Pictorials), with twenty- 
two widely used elementary geography and history textbooks. 

The writer is in no sense attempting to depreciate the class- 
room film. The latter has its well-earned place in the program 
of visual education and, for certain purposes, is virtually ir- 
replaceable. There is nothing which can supplant the motion 
picture when it is necessary to depict motion or continuity of 
action. Neither time nor space will permit delving into the 
merits and disadvantages of the classroom film. However, 
every thoughtful administrator recognizes the problems in- 
volved in the organization of a library of films for use by 
every school at the time when they are actually needed. Con- 
sequently, the administrator of a school or a school system 
might profitably ponder upon the advisability of equipping each 
school or school system with a well-stocked filmstrip library as 
the initial step in organizing an adequate, efficient Department 
of Visual Education for a school system. Such a course of action 
would entail a smaller financial outlay with proportionately 
greater and more satisfactory use of the materials in question. 
Then, when the school system or school is in a position to bear a 
heavier financial strain, classroom films might be added to 
constitute an additional unit of the Audio-Visual Education 
Library. 

Now, to continue with the presentation of audio-visual aids 
to the teaching of Air Transportation— 


SLIDES 


To avoid any possible misunderstanding on the part of the 
teacher, attention is once more called to the distinction between 
the older “lantern slide” and the more recent 2x 2 in. miniature 
slide. The former is an image on one side of a 344 x 4 in. piece 
of glass plate, protected by a thin piece of glass of the same size. 
The miniature slide, on the other hand, is usually a 2x2 in. 
piece of 35 mm translucent film in color, or in black and white, 
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mounted in a cardboard holder, or protected by glasses in a 
special binder. The picture area on the 2 x 2 in. slide is usually 
1x1} in. in size. 

The lantern slide has gradually become one of the most useful 
of visual aids, and even though the film and filmstrip are at 
present attracting more attention, the former will continue to 
remain a valuable tool. The recent developments of the miniature 
slides, especially of the Kodachrome type, have illustrated the 
extended usefulness of slides in modern education. 


KopacHROMEs ON AIR TRANSPORTATION 


The Society for Visual Education probably offers the most 
comprehensive collection of Kodachrome slides for teaching the 
arts, sciences, and the social studies. As yet this collection of 
some 20,000 Kodachromes has not been classified into specific 
units, but the Society is now organizing many of these into small 
groups of ten, fifteen, and twenty, each with accompanying 
information to aid the classroom teacher in her presentation of a 
specific unit. 

The following Kodachromes constitute the unit on Air 
Transportation: 

Ax 18 Adjusting airliner motor. 

Ax 14 Airliner at Chicago airport. 

Ax100 All aboard! Passengers boarding TWA plane. 

Axl02 American Airlines Flagship with commissary truck drawn up 
near it. 

Ax 98 American Airlines Flagship on runway at LaGuardia Field, 
New York City. 

Ax 10 Boeing transport, new type. 

Ax101 Flaps of plane being lowered for landing. 

Ax 16 Repairing motor and checking airliner prior to flight. 

Ax 11 Mainliner in flight, taken in air. 

Ax103 Refueling airliner at Dayton, Ohio, airport. 

Ax 15 Stratoliner being checked for flight at airport, Chicago, IIl. 

Ax 41 Transport plane on runway, ready for take-off. 

Ax 75 Wind tunnel for testing planes and hangars at Moffett Field, 
Calif. 

Ax 88 Pan American Airport, Miami, Fila. 

Ax 38 Flying boats in harbor, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


Each of the above Kodachromes in Eastman Ready-Mount Style 
costs 50 cents. These Kodachromes can also be procured in 8.V.E. 


Binders, mounted between glass. The latter style averages 60 
cents per slide. 
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(This list of slides will be continued in the next issue of C.E.R.) 


ArounpD THe Aupio-VisuaL Epucation Reapine TABLE 

New Books in the Field of Audio-Visual Instruction 

Mernops Teacntna. By Edgar Dale. Dryden 
Press, New York, 1946. 

This book should be regarded as a “must” for teachers and 
administrators. The author aims to convince educators of the 
important role which audio-visual materials play in the teaching- 
learning process. He has succeeded in presenting his ideas and 
experiences in so lively and illuminating a manner as to ensure 
a far more clear understanding of these instructional aids and 
their use than perhaps anything heretofore written on the same 
subject. It is no exaggeration to assert that this book will hold 
an undisputed place among the outstanding productions in 
this field. 

Other books on audio-visual education, and recently released, 

are: 

Teacnine with Fim. By Fern and Robbins. Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1946. 


Avupio-VisuaL Parus To Learnine. By Wittich and Fowlkes. Harper 
Brothers, 1946. 


Aupio-VisuaL Epucation News-Bits 
New Department Established by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Rutherford K. Clarke has been appointed director of the 
newly established Catholic department of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. This department was established to 
serve Catholic educators, schools, and colleges by providing 
assistance with problems relating to audio-visual instruction 
in the classroom. Mr. Clarke will work with teachers and ad- 
ministrators in Catholic schools in all sections of the United 
States to help them correlate textbooks with films available, to 
set up new films programs, to expedite programs already in 
operation, or to give other assistance and advice. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


Films and Filmstrips Released 


The Young America Films, Inc., has lately released four new 
teaching films and thirteen new teaching filmstrips on health 
and science. 


News from the Field | 


“Save Starving Children” Campaign 


During Lent more than 2,000,000 Catholic children in the 
parochial schools of the United States will participate in the 
“Save Starving Children” campaign, a feature of the Bishops’ 
Relief Campaign for Victims of War, Archbishop John T. 
MeNicholas, O.P., of Cincinnati, chairman of the Administrative 
Board of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, has an- 
nounced. He reminded that the campaign will be for $5,000,000 
and will be conducted throughout the United States during the 
week of Laetare Sunday, March 16 to 22. 

Archbishop MecNicholas stated that money for the “Save 
Starving Children” project will be collected in Catholic primary 
and high school classrooms starting Ash Wednesday and con- 
tinuing until Easter Sunday. 

“T am certain,” he declared, “that when American Catholic 
boys and girls are told of the horrible suffering and the dire 
needs of the unfortunate children in war-stricken countries they 
will make every sacrifice during the Holy Season of Lent to 
help their little cousins overseas. Hundreds of thousands of 
them, underfed, unclothed and brutalized by fear, have grown 
old beyond their age. They have forgotten how to smile. The 
sacrifices made by our Catholic children will greatly help bring 
back that smile to their sad little faces.” __ . 

Cooperating with the Bishops’ Emergency and Relief Com- 
mittee and War Relief Services-National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference in the “Save Starving Children” feature of the campaign 
are the Commission on American Citizenship at the Catholic 
University of America and the Department of Education— 
N.C.W.C., both of which have prepared publicity materials and 
posters for classroom in the primary grades and also explanatory 
leaflets for distribution to every Catholic high school student 
throughout the country. 


Federal Aid to Education Bills 


Among the bills introduced in opening sessions of the 80th 
Congress was a measure submitted by Rep. Richard Welch of 
California “to assist in reducing the inequalities of educational 
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opportunities in elementary and secondary schools” authorizing 
federal funds for both public and private schools. 

The Welch Bill authorizes an appropriation of $150,000,000 
initially, rising to $250,000,000 in 1951, and in many features is 
similar to the controversial Thomas-Hill-Taft Bill considered 
by the 79th Congress. It has been referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor for public hearings. 

The Welch Bill respects states’ rights by giving the state a 
choice of two plans for granting federal funds to nonpublic 
schools: 

1. A state may distribute the federal funds directly to non- 
public schools in need of assistance. These schools would be 
expected to make an annual expenditure of not less than $40 
per child in average daily attendance. 

2. A state may allow the Federal Government to withhold 
a pro rata amount of its allotment for direct distribution to 
nonpublic schools by the U. 8. Commissioner of Education who, 
according to the law, “shall disburse the funds so withheld . . . 
for the same purposes and subject to the same conditions as are 
authorized and required with respect to disbursement to the 
schools within the state by the state educational agency.” 

Senator George D. Aiken of Vermont introduced a bill author- 
izing a $60,000,000 federal grant to help non-public schools 
finance their essential school services such as “necesary trans- 
portation, non-religious instructional supplies and books, health 
examinations and services.” All non-public schools exempt from 
income tax are eligible. It is proposed that the funds be dis- 
tributed among the states in proportion to the non-public school 
enrollments and be disbursed through the state treasurers. In 
those states in which the State Educational Authority is not 
permitted by law to pay the funds to non-public schools, the 
Commissioner of U. 8S. Office of Education will assume this 
responsibility. The bill requires non-public schools to bear at 
least 40 per cent of the cost of services for which federal funds 
are used, and to submit to an inspection or audit as to the 
manner in which the federal funds were expended. 

These provisions are part of a measure which would give 
federal aid to the public elementary and secondary schools of 
all the states on a sliding scale, the total annual appropriation 
to reach $1,200,000,000 ‘by 1952. To qualify for the federal 
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funds local school jurisdictions must spend from local and state 
sources a certain minimum yearly amount, so that by 1953 at 
least $100 would be expended from all sources each year on 
each school child in public schools across the nation. 

In a statement before the Senate, Senator Aiken explained that 
he favored federal aid for all the states—not just for the 
poorer ones—so that “a portion of the tax load for the support 
of education would be shifted from the shoulders of the real 
estate owner in each local school district, where it now rests far 
too heavily, to the shoulders of all who contribute through 
direct and indirect taxes to the federal treasury.” 

In defense of aid to non-public schools, the Senator declared 
that the motivation for such assistance is “implicit in the con- 
cept of democracy.” 

“It is not democracy’s function,” he said, “to destroy differ- 
ences of opinion, philosophy, and culture, but to provide a 
healthful and proper environment in which they can flourish 
and mature.” 

Senator Aiken’s bill differs radically from the Welch Bill in- 
troduced in the House. The latter measure would restrict federal 
aid to the poorer states and permit the states to assist non-public 
schools for all current expenditures with the exception of teachers’ 
salaries. The Welch Bill will probably receive more favorable 
consideration in an economy-minded Congress as its appropria- 
tion is only 20 per cent of that authorized by the Aiken measure. 


Supreme Court Decides Bus Transportation Case 

The Supreme Court, February 10th, approved, 5 to 4, the 
use of tax funds to pay for the transportation of children to 
parochial as well as public schools in the District, Maryland and 
14 other states. 

Justice Hugo L. Black wrote the majority opinion. Justice 
Wiley B. Rutledge wrote a 47-page dissent, in which Justices 
Frankfurter, Jackson and Burton joined. 

The question was presented in a case brought by a New Jersey 
taxpayer, whose township school board, acting under a state law, 
had authorized the reimbursement of parents for their children’s 
bus fares to Catholic schools in Trenton. 

He said this was unconstitutional, since it required use of 
state funds to support a church. 
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Mr. Black said the First Amendment has erected a “wall” 
between church and state. “That wall must be kept high and 
impregnable,” he said. “We could not approve the slightest 
breach. New Jersey has not breached it here.” 

He said the New Jersey law “does no more than provide a 
general program to help parents get their children, regardless of 
their religion, safely and expeditiously to and from accredited 
schools.” The tax funds are not a direct contribution to the 
support of a church, he added. 

Mr. Rutledge, however, said the majority’s decision is the first 
or possibly the second breach since 1786 in the wall raised be- 
tween church and state. 

This is not, he said, “just a little case over fares.” 

“The realm of religious training and belief remains, the amend- 
ment made it, the kingdom of the individual man and his God,” 
Mr. Rutledge said. 

He said two great drives are constantly in motion—to abridge 
the division “in the name of education”—by introducing reli- 
gious education and observances into the public schools, and 
by obtaining public funds for aid of private religious schools. 

“In my opinion both avenues were closed by the Constitu- 
tion. Neither should be opened by this court,” Mr. Rutledge 
said. 

Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, California also have legislation 
authorizing some use of tax money for transporting either paro- 
chial or private school students. 


N.C.E.A. Meeting in Boston 


With the general theme, “The Role of Catholic Education in 
the Post-War World,” running throughout the sessions, the 44th 
annual meeting of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion will be held in Boston from April 8 through 10, with 
genera] headquarters at the Hotel Statler. 

The program is being built around five general divisions: the 
Seminary department; the Minor Seminary section; the College 
and University department; the Secondary School department, 
and the Elementary School department. There also will be 
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general meetings as well as sessions for the school superin- 
tendents’ department, the blind education section and the deaf 
education section. 

The principal religious service will be held on the opening 
day of the convention when the delegates will gather in the 
Cathedral of the Holy Cross and assist at a Solemn Pontifical 
Mass. Most Rev. John T. MecNicholas, Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati and President General of the Association, will preach 
the sermon. 

‘On the following night in Boston Symphony Hall the Most 
Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, will address 
a public meeting. There also will be a concert by a symphony 
orchestra, under the direction of Leo Litwin, nationally famous 
musician, and Miss Jessica. Dragonette, celebrated opera and 
concert artist, will appear as soloist. 

Exhibitions featuring the latest innovations and improvements 
in school and educational equipment will be displayed by the 
country’s outstanding commercial firms as another convention 
feature. 

Illustrating the programs being prepared for the various sec- 
tions of the convention is that scheduled for the Secondary 
School Department. 

The principal discussion topic on the opening day for this 
section will be centered around “Religion, the Soul of the Catho- 
lic Secondary School Curriculum.” Brother Eugene Paulin, 8.M., 
of Maryhurst Normal School, Kirkwood, Mo., will weigh 
“Religious Values and Education Standards”; the Rev. Lawrence 
M. O'Neill, 8.J., of Jesuit High School, New Orleans, will speak 
on “Enrollment—Unlimited or Restricted,” while the Rev. 
Michael McKeough, O. Praem., of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, will discuss “Religious Values, the Soul 
of the Curriculum.” 

On the second day, the general theme will concern “Religion 
and Human Freedom,” and the principal discussions will deal 
with “Indoctrinating Pupils with the Recognition of Human 
Rights as Proposed by the Hierarchy” and “The Christian 
Democracy and the Challege of Communism,” by other speakers. 

On the same day, this section also will consider the labor 
Encyclicals and the Catholic secondary school. Sister M. 
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Vincent Ferror, O.P., of Rosary College, River Forest, Ill., will 
disclose “The Principal Points a Teacher Should Stress in the 
Labor Encyclicals,” while the Rev. William J. Smith, SJ., of 
Crown Heights Associated Activities, Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
point out “The Catholic Attitude on Industri’! Relations.” 
This section will devote its attention on the closing day of 
the convention to one of the most pressing problems now con- 
fronting the nation—“Delinquency—A Challenge to Our Catholic 
High Schools.” The speakers handling this topic will be Brother 
John Joseph, C.F.X., of Boston, who will discuss “Developing 
Self-Discipline and Respect for Authority”; the Rev. Joseph 
C. Cox, rector of St. Thomas More Catholic Boys’ High School, 
Philadelphia, who will consider the question, “What Are We 
Going To Do With the BeKavior Problem Students,” and E. A. 
Tamm, Assistant Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Department of Justice, Washington, who will discuss “The 
Problem Student—A Challenge to Our Catholic High Schools.” 


Mediaeval Institute at Notre Dame University 


A $20,000 gift to help defray expenses of inaugurating the 
work of the Mediaeval Institute of the University of Notre 
Dame has been donated by the Michael P. Grace Foundation of 
New York, it has been announced by the Very Rev. John J. 
Cavanaugh, CS.C., president of the University of Notre Dame. 

The Mediaeval Institute was established at Notre Dame in 
September, 1946, under the direction of the Rev. Gerald B. 
Phelan, former president of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies at Toronto, Canada. According to Father Phelan: 


The Mediaeval Institute proposes to devote its energies to 
the investigation of the life and thought of the Middle Ages, 
not out of mere antiquarian interest, but because in that 
period, when Christian principles dominated both the indi- 
vidual and social life of men, we hope to find the truly Chris- 
tian basis for the solution of the problems of nal, social 
and political life which harass the minds and try the souls 
of modern men. 


The Mediaeval Institute is a distinct and independent aca- 
demic unit of the University of Notre Dame. It is primarily 
a research institution. 
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News in Brief. 

Indicative of, the enterprise of Sister M. Maurice Sheehy, 
assistant professor of nursing education of The Catholic Uni- 
versity of ica, there was held last month an Institute on 
Educational },¢asurements, at which more than 300 nursing 
education teacpers from Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia and the District of Columbia spent the entire day in 
discussing the best methods of speeding up the student’s knowl- 
edge of nursing education. The day’s practical workshop was 
sponsored by the committee on measurement of the District 
League of Nursing Education, of which Sister Maurice is 
chairman. 

The assembled nursing instructors were told that progress of 
nursing students can be gauged better by evaluating their work 
and attitude from day to day than by a final written examination. 
Miss Loretta Heidgerken, assistant professor of nursing education 
at Catholic University, said a final test provides many clues 
as to how much learning a student nurse has acquired. But 
without some form of constant measurement, she continued, 
everything about nursing education becomes a madter of “blindly 
hoping that all is well.” 

Miss Nita Greene, social-science instructor at Gallinger Hos- 
pital, discussed aptitude tests for prospective nurses. 

Speakers included Sister M. Maurice Sheehy, assistant pro- 
fessor of nursing education at Catholic University, and Miss 
Frances Herlihy, supervisor and clinical instructor at Garfield 
Hospital School of Nursing. 


A $50,000 grant from a group of Central Pennsylvania coal 
producers has been received at St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa., 
to start an educational program for mine supervisors. The 
program will be conducted in six-week summer courses over & 
period of three years, with the first classes expected to start 


this summer. 


Described as “one of the outstanding scientists of this genera- 
tion” and paying tribute to the Child Center he established at 
the Catholic University of America, to his published works and 
to his activities as a priest and teacher, a large group of students 
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and friends honored the Rev. Dr. Thomas Verner Moore, O.8.B., 
in Washington, D. C., with a testimonial dinner upon the eve 
of his departure for Europe. Father Moore will spend six months 
in Spain at the invitation of the Spanish Ministry of Education, 
and will give a course of lectures on psychology and psychiatry 
at the University of Madrid. He was presented with a check for 
$2,000 toward establishing a fund to be used to carry on the 
work of St. Gertrude’s School of Arts and Crafts here, which 
Father Moore founded and for many years was its director. St. 
Gertrude’s offers the advantages of a small private school to 
girls who are left behind others in the crowded classrooms of 
other schools, where they often become discouraged and unfit 
for further education. At St. Gertrude’s these children are 
awakened to a new life and are made happy and useful workers 
who often are able to resume work in regular school. 

Dr. Thomas G. Foran, head of the Catholic University De- 
partment of Education, presided at the dinner. Speakers in- 
cluded Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward B. Jordan, vice rector of the 
University ; Rev. Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey, head of the department 
of sociology; Dr. Edward A. Monaghan, representing the student 
body; and Dr. Winfred Overholzer, superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington. 


A New York Archdiocese high school student, Patrick Mc- 
Garry, 17, a senior at La Salle Academy, has been named Ameri- 
can History Champion of the High Schools of the United States. 
He has been adjudged the winner of the nationwide Hearst News- 
papers’ History Contest, competing with other finalists from 13 
cities on the eastern seaboard and west to the State of Washing- 
ton. His prize was $2,000 in Victory Bonds. His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, received 
the happy youngster and presented him with a medal and an 
inscribed copy of “Prayers and Poems,” the Cardinal’s recent 
book. 


The tenth anniversary convention of the National Catholic 
Theater Conference will be held at the Catholic University of 
America in Washington, D. C., June 20-23, it has been announced 
at conference headquarters in Washington. 
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Copies of a legislative proposal which would prevent Sisters 
from teaching in their religious garb in the public schools of 
North Dakota have appeared in Fargo. 

At the present time 74 Sisters teach in 17 public schools in 
the state. In ten of the school districts in which they teach, the 
school population is completely Catholic, and in the others the 
Sisters have accepted teaching posts only after it was ascertained 
there would be no objection from the Protestant minority. 

Catholic groups own the school buildings in most of the 
localities in which the Sisters teach and lease them to the public 
school district for a token payment. : 

Catholic Action News, Fargo diocesan monthly, commenting 
on the proposal, states that the timing of it is strange, since 
North Dakota faces a critical teacher shortage, with 112 schools 
closed now for lack of teachers and no improvement of this 


situation in prospect. 


Plans are being made for the observance of the centennial of 
the first American foundation of the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, it has been announced at the principal U. 8. motherhouse 
of the Sisters in Milwaukee. 

Masses of thanksgiving commemorating the centenary will be 
offered in all the convents of the Sisters in the United States 
and Canada on November 4, 1947, and other observances will 
be held throughout the year. 

The School Sisters of Notre Dame established their first per- 
manent foundation in North America in 1847 under the leader- 
ship of Mother Mary Caroline in the founding of the Notre 
Dame Convent in Baltimore, Md. They now have five provinces 
in the United States and Canada and number 5,821 Sisters and 
490 candidates and postulants, residing in 449 religious houses 
scattered from coast to coast. The five provinces are: Milwau- 
kee; Baltimore; St. Louis; Mankato, Minn., and Waterdown, 
Ont. There are mission houses under the American jurisdiction 
in Puerto Rico, Argentina, and England. 

* *# 

Requiem Mass was offered in St. Raphael’s Cathedral in 
Dubuque for the Rev. Francis A. Mullin, 54, director of the 
library at the Catholic University of America since 1936, who 
died in Washington after a three-month illness. 
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Father Mullin established the department of library science 
at Catholic University. He was ordained in 1918, served at 
St. Raphael’s Church in his native city of Dubuque and at Loras 
College there, and received his doctorate in philosophy from 
the Catholic University in 1932. He received the master of 
arts degree in library science at the University of Michigan in 
1936. 


A Franciscan Educational Conference on Secondary Education 
was held at Mount St. Francis, Dubuque, Iowa, December ,30. 
Principals of secondary schools conducted by the Sisters of St. 


Francis of the Holy Family were members of the Conference. 


In Christian Education (December 1946), quarterly organ of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education, Dr. Austin J. App 
of Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas, in the lead 
article, discusses “The Role of the Christian College in the 
Promotion of Peace.” His theme idea is that “God does not 
ask colleges and universities, nor nations, to enforce, or secure, 
or guarantee peace, but to promote truth and justice in the 
world and to raise up men of good will, deserving of peace.” 


The Rev. Frank J. McPhillips, of St. Mary’s Student Chapel 


on the campus of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has been appointed National Chaplain of the Newman Club 
Federation, an organization embracing more than 50,000 Catholic 
students in secular schools and universities throughout the 


country. 


The largest building program in the 105-year history of 
Villanova College was started when ground was broken for a 
memorial library, a chemical engineering building, and a naval 
science and tactics armory. The three new buildings, intended 
to fulfill the present and immediate future needs of the college, 
are to be ready for occupancy by September 1, 1948. 

In a joint announcement the Very Rev. Mortimer A. Sullivan, 
O.8.A., chairman of the board of trustees, and the Very Rev. 
Francis X. McGuire, 0.8.A., college president, said that construe- 
tion contracts totaling approximately $1,200,000 have been 


awarded. 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., is offering four research 
scholarships of $1,500 each for 1947-48 at the University of 
Chicago. 

These awards are open to students who have the Bachelor’s 
degree or its equivalent and who are interested in undertaking 
research to improve Children’s Encyclopedias and their utiliza- 
tion. 

For application blanks and further information write before 
April 1, 1947, to Miss Francis Henne, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The Very Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., has been named 
president of Niagara University. He succeeds the Very Rev. 
Joseph M. Noonan, C.M., who had been president of the 
Vincentian school since 1932. Father Meade, a native of Phila- 
delphia, has been dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at 
Niagara since 1932 and vice president of the University since 
1939. 


wie 


The Rev. Joseph P. McNamee, S8.M., a native of Philadelphia 
and former rector of Marist College, Washington, D. C., died 
in January in St. Joseph’s Hospital, St. Paul, Minn. Father 
McNamee taught at St. Mary’s Manor, South Langhorne, Pa., 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C., and Marist College, Atlanta. 
He also served as vice-rector of Notre Dame Diocesan Seminary, 
New Orleans. 


The Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 0.8.A., rector of Augus- 
tinian College here and a leader in Catholic educational organi- 
zations, has been awarded a Certificate of Appreciation by the 
Navy Department, “in grateful recognition of meritorious per- 
sonal service during World War II.” 

In a letter to Father Stanford, accompanying the award, Vice 
Admiral Louis E. Denfield, Chief of Naval Personnel, stated 
that, although many civilians generously had offered their serv- 
ices during the war, the efforts of few persons were of such 
singular service to Naval Personnel that the Bureau felt moved 
to express its appreciation in the form of this special award. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Father Stanford was appointed 
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consultant to the Bureau of Naval Personnel, and had a part 
in the organization of the various Navy college training pro- 
grams. He also served on various naval committees, including 
the Naval Educational Advisory Council, the Naval Selection 
Board for R.O.T.C. Colleges, and we Secretary of the Navy’s 
Civilian Advisory Committtee. 


Brother Alpheus James, director of the La Salle Bureau, New 
York, last month observed the golden jubilee of his reception * 
into the world-wide teaching order of the Brothers of the” 
Christian Schools. 

Born in Donard, County Wicklow, Ireland, Brother James 
joined the Christian Brothers on February 2, 1897, Feast of the 
Purification. He came to the United States in 1898 and taught 
in New York, Brooklyn, Providence, Waltham, Mass., Man- 
chester, N. H., and in Albany. From 1913 to 1916 he directed 
the school in St. Peter’s Parish, New York, and in 1944 he 
was appointed to direct the La Salle Bureau, the business office 
of the New York and New England Province of the Christian 
Brothers. 


Mother Mary Joseph, the foundress and first Mother General 
of the Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, popularly known 
as the Maryknoll Sisters, has retired from her position as head 
of the society, it was announced at the community’s headquarters 
in Ossining, N. Y. Mother Mary Columba of Philadelphia has 
been elected to succeed her. 

The retiring Mother General founded the Maryknoll Sisters 
in 1912 with a view to providing secretarial and house help for 
the Maryknoll Fathers. Formerly Miss Mary Rogers, she was a 
teacher in the Boston public schools and did voluntary work 
on the Maryknoll mission publication, The Field Afar, before 
founding the new community. 

The newly founded society was placed under the direction of 
the Dominican Sisters, and it was not until 1920 that it received 
papal approbation. The society, which has spread through many 
dioceses in the United States, China, Japan, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii and South America, now numbers more than 600 
members. 


* 
* 
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Book Reviews 


Religion in Public Education, by V. T. Thayer. Viking Press. 

January 24, 1947. Pp. xi + 212. $2.75. 

This book has a double target. It is aimed at the reintroduc- 
tion of religion into the public schools under whatever guise— 
Bible reading, prayer, hymns, non-sectarian instruction or the 
now popular device of “released time.”* It is aimed also at any 
program of Federal Aid to Education that would include non- 
public schools in its orbit. Strategically, the book has been 

timed. 

n the first Chapter, “Religion Bores within Public Educa- 
tion,” the author traces the evolution from the earlier “sec- 
tarian” and later “non-sectarian” school to the present “secular” 
school which is a “unique institution expressive of the best in 
American life.” This development has been a hard-won and 
distinctly American achievement which is now in danger from 
“powerful forces (that) are undermining steadily and with 
considerable success the principle of separation of church and 
state.” 

A chapter, “The State Separates from the Church,” describes 
briefly the religious difficulties in Colonial America, the separa- 
tion of Church and State in the Constitution of the new repub- 
lic. This is followed by “A Secular School Is Born,” describing 
the development of the purely secular school in the United 
States. It is frankly admitted that, for many generations fol- 
lowing the legal separation of church and state, the schools of 
the country continued to instill sectarian doctrines in the minds 
of American boys and girls, and “In practice all schooling was 
private and parochial. Nearly a century elapsed before public 
schools sustained by public funds became an actuality” (p. 26). 
Today, however, the school is secular. “Originating as a private 
and a sectarian school, it evolved slowly into, first, a non- 
sectarian school for Protestants, and finally, the secular insti- 
tution of today. This secular school is now under fire” (p. 41). 

Just when the stamp of secularism seemed to be irreparably 
fixed on public education, World War I brought in its train “a 
steady disintegration of nerve within the western democracies, 
an undermining of democratic principles and practices, a re- 
version to authoritarianism in men’s minds as well as in gov- 
ernment.” “A softening-up process of fear and doubt and 
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intolerance began to operate in this country” (p. 43). Then 
came the depression of the Thirties. “Under these circumstances 
it was natural for men who wished to salvage the status quo 
to turn for help to the two institutions which might most easily 
secure its underpinnings: the school and the church” (p. 45). 
The extremes of both the “scientific” and the “progressive” ap- 
proaches to education also contributed their share to the con- 
fusion by leaving youth rudderless. 

“It is a psychological fact that fear prompts people to revert 
to early patterns of behavior.” “Accordingly, economic, eon- 
servatives see in religious instruction one means of teaching 
respect for individual property rights; religious groups, fear- 
ful of the effect of science upon conventional ideas, and, inci- 
dentally, upon church membership, stress a necessary relation- 
ship between religious belief and adherence to the democratic 
form of government; political conservatives call attention to the 
attacks upon religion that have followed the adoption of Com- 
munism in Russia or National Socialism in Germany and use 
religious orthodoxy as an instrument with which to ward off 
both political radicalism and political liberalism. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find many serious-minded people turning 
to religion for an anchor to windward” (p. 73). All this in 
Chapter Four on “Education between Two Wars.” 

“The Case for Religious Education,” at least the author’s 
conception of it, is set forth in Chapter Five. Here he errs 
in stating that “Enrollments in parochial schools and Sunday 
schools alike are decreasing ominously” (pp. 99 and 146). The 
facts as to Catholic primary and secondary schools are distinctly 
contrary. For the past twenty-five years there has been a steady 
increase in numbers until latest figures (1945) have reached 
the all-time high of 2,688,271 children. 

In Chapters Six and Seven, he attempts to show that sound 
morality and democratic principles can be developed in public 
schools without instruction in religion, whereas, on the other 
hand, religious teaching would compromise the task of the pub- 
lic school. “The moment children are separated one from the 
other along religious lines, they are made conscious of differences 
which have no place in public schools” (p. 125). Also, “organ- 
izing classes in religion on school time necessarily reduces further 
the time available in schools to meet the demands of a cur- 
riculum already badly crowded” (p. 131). 
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In Chapter Eight, the author proves to his own satisfaction 
that the state has no right or obligation to assist non-public 
schools. There is no parallel between educational conditions in 
Europe and the United States. The contention that Catholics 
expect relief from double taxation has no validity. However, 
the author holds that something can be said for providing bus 
transportation and health services for children attending non- 
public schools -provided that the cost to the public does not in- 
efease by virtue of the individual’s decision to attend a non- 

Behool (pp. 158-9). 

~ in the final chapter the author states that “there is no dif- 
ference between the advocates and the opponents of religion in 
public education regarding the need to use the school for char- 
acter education and the development of spiritual values” (p. 
164). He then proceeds to show at length how this might 
be accomplished ideally and even concedes that knowledge 
about religion is an appropriate function of the school. 

In closing he anticipates the reader’s reaction to this final 
chapter by saying: “A cynical rebuttal of what I have outlined 
would be to say, ‘Show me the school that accomplishes these 
things’,” and adds, “I am frank to admit that few schools suc- 
ceed as well as we might wish. But the moral is not to weaken 
them further or to divert them from their manifest responsi- 
bility” (p. 198). 

The book concludes with an appendix giving extracts from a 
course of study in ethics, as taught in the elementary grades 
of the Ethical Culture Schools of which the author is Educa- 
tional Director. These “extracts” are modestly put forward as 
“a suggestive substitute for religious instruction.” 

Considering the controversial character of the subject the 
author has, in general, preserved an even-tempered treatment 
throughout. His boob should be read by all who have a pro- 
fessional interest in religious education or in religion in educa- 
tion. In fact, it should be possible for such professionals—with 
slight variations in the wording of the author’s chapter headings, 
using some of his historical material but with different infer- 
ences and different examples—to develop exactly the opposite 
thesis which Dr. Thayer set out to prove. 

Epwarp V. Sranrorp, O.S.A. 
Augustinian College, 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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The Main Problems of Philosophy, by Oswaldo Robles. Trans- 
lation from the Spanish and Introduction by Kurt F. Rein- 
hardt. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. 
xi + 200. $3.00. 

This closely packed and well-written book by a. professor in 
the National University of Mexico is subtitled “An Introduction 
to Philosophy.” In it are found an opening chapter, written in 
answer to the question, What is philosophy?, and eight chapters 
that discuss the following subjects: the major divisiong,of 
philosophy, philosophical methods, theory of knowledge,<metar. 
physics, theodicy, philosophy of nature, logic, and moral phi- 
losophy. In these nine brief chapters the author has put a 
great deal of solid matter and has expressed it in a generally 
effective and often brilliant and stimulating way. 

The basic thought of Dr. Robles’ book is of the Aristotelian 
and Thomistic tradition. In keeping with the spirit of that 
tradition, he makes a large and helpful use of modern develop- 
ments in both philosophy and science. There are references on 
almost evefy page to one or another of such varied thinkers as 
Bergson, Scheler, Heidegger, N. Hartmann, Meyerson, Husser!, 
Maritain, Gilson, Sorley, Perry, Driesch, and de Broglie. Kant, 
Berkeley, Locke, Descartes, and Hegel, among others, also re- 
ceive frequent mention and refutation where necessary. In the 
short bibliographies given at the end of the various chapters, 
reference is made to significant modern works by both scholastic 
and non-scholastic thinkers. It is good to see that use is being 
made of things written in America. Among the works thus 
referred to are Elements of Epistemology, by the late Rev. Dr. 
Joseph T. Barron of the Catholic University of America, and 
Father R. E. Brennan’s Thomistic Psychology. 

The original title of this work is Propéutica. Filoséfica, and 
its subtitle is Curso de Introduccién General a la Filosofia. 
This reviewer has no doubt that the author uses his own work 
as the text for a stimulating and informing course in intro- 
ductory philosophy. Other teachers as well can make effective 
use of this book as a text or as collateral reading. If it is used 
as a textbook, it will require that the teacher as well as the 
student be intellectually alert and eager to work and learn. Its 
compressed pages must be amplified and illustrated by the 
teacher. The author’s background of reading and reflection must 
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be imitated. It is stimulation to such interest and activity that 
is needed if we are to advance beyond the outmoded and often 
stultifying methods and texts of all-too-recent years. 

The Main Problems of Philosophy gives evidence of being 
well translated, as Dr. Reinhardt’s English version reads 
smoothly and clearly. The reviewer noted the spelling “Pie- 
mont” on page 148, a reference to Dionysius, rather than 
Pseudo-Dionysius, the Areopagite, on page 153, and an unusual 
matiner of referring to Cardinal Cajetan (Thomas de Vio), viz., 
as Curginal Cajetan de Vio, on pages 103, 180, 177, and 185. 

Joun K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Ursuline Method of Education, by Marie de Saint Jean Martin, 
OS.U. New Jersey: Quinn and Boden Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. 342. 
This treatise on the traditional classical education of the 

Order of Saint Ursula will always prove stimulating and chal- 
lenging to true educators. Marie de Saint Jean Martin, Prioress 
General of the Roman Union Order of Saint Ursula, has shown 
that somewhere in this culturally arid land there can be found 
a genuinely classical education for girls. The atmosphere of 
religion forms a strong spiritual denominator for their historical 
humanistic method. In the formation of the intellect, the will, 
and the heart, the spiritual daughters of Saint Angela seek to 
mold their girls into wives and mothers who are sincere, joyful, 
and devoted Catholics, ladies of pure, strong, and faithful hearts, 
of self-sacrifice, of a sense of duty and a will to accomplish it, 
of generosity and kindness. 

The author traces the life of a typical girl from infancy, 
through childhood and adolescence, to her maternal role in the 
home. At each period in her life she must be trained in definite 
virtues in order to correct or prevent weaknesses and blemishes 
that mar her character and hinder her perfect. development. 

The Ursuline method of education as expressed in the “Regle- 
ments” is based on the “Ratio Studiorum” of the Society of 
Jesus. Here the humanities are the valuable tools used in the 
intellectual formation of the pupils. Greek is taught and studied 
for its clearness and precision, its richness, harmony, and deli- 
cacy. No greater wealth in poetry and letters is found else- 
where. Latin, the mother tongue of most modern languages, 
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is the second means of literary and intellectual development. 
English, Grammar, Rhetoric, History, Modern Language, Phi- 
losophy, Science, and the Fine Arts have their respective func- 
tions in the training of all the faculties in a girl and in rendering 
her capable of the great and holy duties of a Catholic wife and 
mother. 

The educand as well as the educator can gain much valuable 
information and motivation from this book. She will learn the, 
necessity of religious and moral principles for lasting juga 
happiness. She will find countless reasons to justify hem aeiam. 
of the classics. She will believe more than ever before that eae 
liberal arts if baptized with the Catholic spirit offer an mihex* 
celled system of education. 

The educator will see the “eloquentia” of the “Reglements” 
and of the “Ratio Studiorum” in practice with girls. From this 
little volume he can gather much helpful advice on the psy- 
chology of guidance in teaching. He will discover numerous 
ways of putting supernatural values before his pupils. Above 
all, he will see the importance of personal sanctity, the necessity 
of being an Alter Christus, in order to lead these young souls 
to the knowledge, love, and service of God. 

Cuarues A. Farrineton, §.J. 


Bibliography on Secondary Education and Related Fields, pre- 
pore by Nelson L. Bossing, University of Minnesota, assisted 
y Mathew L. Mastin, Thero H. Padis, Victor L. Shudlick. 

Washington, D. C., Association for Supervision and Curricu- 

lum Development, NEA, 1946. Thirty-five cents. 

This is a companion volume to the Bibliography on Ele- 
mentary Education and Related Subjects which was published 
in 1945. In the words of the Foreword it “is not intended to 
be a complete list of all materials, but is selective, and, as such, 
represents outstanding materials in this field.” In addition to 
the familiar headings, the following new ones have been in- 
cluded: Consumer Education, Adult Education, Family Rela- 
tions, General Education, and School Community Relationships. 
Titles include publications which have appeared since 1940. 

Although it is evident that this Bibliography has been care- 
fully and thoroughly prepared, it is noteworthy that the heading 
Religion does not occur in the Contents. Moreover, a careful 
perusal of the titles reveals a total lack of any work dealing 
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with the religious aspects of secondary education or emanating 
from religious sources. No one would claim that all the works 
in either of these categories, published since 1940, are outstand- 
ing and worthy of being included in a Bibliography of this kind, 
but certainly some of them are. One thinks of Christian Prin- 
ciples and National Problems by Ostheimer and Delaney, A 
_ Catholic Philosophy of Education by Redden and Ryan, and 
~many others. The names of many Catholic educators appear on 
the Membership lists of the NEA. One wonders why in a 
publication of this kind their interests seem to be deliberately 
disregarded. 
In spite of this deficiency the Bibliography is one that will 
be useful to all Catholic educators. 


The Abbé Edgeworth, by W. V. Woodgate. New York: Long- 
mans-Green and Company, 1946. xii + 202 pp. Price, $2.50. 
With The Abbé Edgeworth, Miss Woodgate continues her 

series of portraits of interesting secondary characters in French 

history. The Abbé Edgeworth, son of an Irish émigré convert- 
clergyman, was called from the obscure wings of history to 
bring spiritual support to Louis XVI in his final, tragic hour. 

It is this momentary sharing of the central stage with the con- 

demned monarch which has preserved his name in the chronicles 

of the French Revolution. Were it not for these few highly 
focused hours, it is not likely that Miss Woodgate would have 
attempted to re-limn his portrait. 

The royalist Abbé is interesting, nevertheless, on quite other 
grounds. He is interesting in his lineage, which can claim, 
among many striking and unconventional figures, Richard Lovell 
and Maria Edgeworth. He is, above all, interesting in himself. 
There was in him a kind of splendid simplicity which made him 
intensely loyal and altogether prodigal of risk. Whether min- 
istering to the Parisian poor or sharing the state secrets of 
Mme. Elizabeth, the King’s sister, he was completely single- 
hearted and serene. Miss Woodgate does not have to rely on 
the great single accident to give her story vividness and read- 
ability. She shows the Abbé in his difficult role as agent both 
before and after the death of Louis, in his numerous hair- 
breadth escapes, in his flight to England, in his missions to Ger- 
many and Scotland, and in his virtual exile in Russia and Poland. 
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The authoress deserves our gratitude on several counts. She 
has, for one thing, gathered in small compass heretofore scat- 
tered materials on an iateresting historical figure. She has 
avoided the temptation to romanticize her subject. For instance, 
unlike Carlyle, she rejects the probably apocryphal but dra- 


matically effective line, “Fils de Saint Louis, montez au ciel’— 
supposedly uttered by the Abbé as the guillotine severed the | 
head of Louis XVI. And she has relied, wherever possible, qn © 


primary sources. The book, then, despite its obviously,#epular 
flavor, is factually dependable. ¥ 

It is, at the same time, her scrupulous reliance on the ADBG’s 
letters, written in English to friends and relatives in Ireland, 
which oddly weakens the effectiveness of Miss Woodgate’s por- 
trait. The Abbé himself admitt.d that when he wrote in English 
his “ideas froze.” It is to be regretted that the biographer did 
not take this hint more seriously, for it cannot be denied that 
there is a very unreal quality to the Abbé’s English style. His 
personality fails to penetrate the unaccustomed idiom. As a 
consequence, there is much in the Abbé which eludes both 
biographer and reader. 

The book can be recommended as collateral reading to stu- 
dents of the French Revolution. The style is unadorned, straight- 
forward, and lucid. It should not prove too difficult for the 
eleventh grade student nor too simplified for the average col- 
legian. The book prescinds from, rather than avoids, the com- 
plexities of the social issues involved. 

(Rev.) Joun W. Srmons. 
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Christopher, Joseph P., Trans.: Ancient Christian Writers. 
St. Augustine. The First Catechetical Instruction, Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Bookshop. Pp. 171. Price, $2.50. 

Hoeffken, Theodore, 8.M., Ph.D.: John Henry Cardinal New- 
man in Liberal Education. Kirkwood, Missouri: Maryhurst 
Press. Pp. 86. Price, $1.00. 

Inglis, Ruth A.: Freedom of the Movies. Report from the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. Pp. 241. Price, $3.00. 
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WN everserore has the history of 
Civilization been presented against the background of 
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CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION answers the long-felt need 
for a Catholic textbook in World History. The authors, 
adapting the best features of the chronological arrangement, 
clarify the role of Christianity throughout the ages and 
interpret the pageant of history in the light of man’s politi- 
cal, economic, social, cultural, and religious development. 
Written in language the student can understand, CHuristTI- 
ANITY AND CIVILIZATION is an ideal companion book to the 
previous volumes in the Catholic Social Studies Series. 


Over five hundred illustrations, maps, and pictographs 
lend added visual and pedagogic value to this modern text- 
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This first volume of the four-volume series deals with the Cath- 
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